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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ORD DUFFERIN only reached Cairo on the 7th inst., 
and already the Egyptian Government has issued a 
Note, demanding that, in view of the altered circumstances, the 
Dual Control shall cease. It is not probable that this will be 
rejected, as it is impossible for France, without landing in 
Egypt, to enforce a refusal, and as her Government is not 
anxious to keep open a dispute with Great Britain. A great step 
will, therefore, have been taken towards clearing the ground. 
It will remain to reconstruct, and we trust that if any special 
financial “ Control” is left at all—which we should deprecate 
—it will be entrusted to the general Agent of Great Britain 
in Egypt, who can easily be provided with any necessary 
assistance. The multiplication of offices and diffusion of 
responsibility ought especially to be avoided, more espe- 
cially as Egyptian finance must ultimately depend upon 
the relation of her Government to Great Britain. ‘Till that 
is settled, the credit of Egypt must be wholly undeter- 
mined, and it is on her credit that the weight of her burdens 
depends. Lord Dufferin will, we trust, apply himself to this 
point first of all, though he will be greatly pressed to begin 
with some settlement of the Arabi case, which weighs upon the 
Egyptian officials like a nightmare, and is to give occasion for 
most pernicious, because necessarily ignorant, debates in our 
own House of Commons. As long as that case lasts, so long 
will England appear responsible for the details of Egyptian 
administration. . 








—_— 


The Government of Egypt is anxious to minimise the appear- 
ance of danger from the False Prophet in the Soudan, and 
to maximise the force to be sent against him. They give out 
therefore, that though he defeated the Egyptian army, he did 
not “annihilate” it, and that Khartoum is quite safe. At the 
same time, they are raising 6,000 troops, to reinforce the 
Governor, and have asked for British officers, if only to accom- 
pany their own. Two or three will accordingly be sent. The 
fate of the Soudan does not for the moment matter much, as 
no Pretender could govern worse than the Pashas do, and the 
point of real importance is the degree of credit accorded to 
the religious pretensions of the insurgent. If he is only re- 
belling, he is unimportant, for he cannot invade Egypt; but if 
he is accepted as the Mehdi, he is more dangerous than Arabi ever 
was. We ought to know soon, for to-morrow (Sunday, Novem- 
ber 12th) completes the twelve centuries from the Hegira, and 
is the day on which all Western Mussulmans have been taught 
to expect the appearance of the Deliverer. If he does not 
appear, they will conceive themselves to have mistaken the date, 
and wait, quite calmly, it may be for another century. A belief 
of the same kind profoundly affected all Europe through the 
latter part of the tenth century, and, as the fated year 1000 ap- 
proached, lowered the value of all property, and even prevented 
betrothals, 


At the Lord Mayor's banquet on Thursday, the speech of Mr, 


interest. He recalled the fact that twice before 1882 had a great 

British victory occurred on the 13th September, once exactly a hun- 

dred years ago, in 1782, when General Elliott repulsed the united 

attack of France and Spain on Gibraltar ; and once, still earlier, 

in 1759, when General Wolfe carried the Heights of Abraham, 

against the troops of Montcalm, by a surprise closely resem- 

bling that of Tel-el-Kebir. “ In one respect,” said Mr. Childers, 

“‘ Tel-el-Kebir differs from Quebec. At Quebec, Wolfe fell. Of 
him, the historian says that to all the fervour of spirit, the 

liberality of sentiment, and the enlarged views of the hero, he 

united the presence of mind and military skill which constitute 
the great commander. Wolfe fell; but our great commander, 
to whom the description of Wolfe well applies, has happily been 
preserved to us, long, may we hope, to promote by his example 
and his exertions the efficiency and the honour of the British 
Army.” After that, we shall probably hear no more of “ the 
Ashanti Ring.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech was a careful comparison of his review 
of events on Lord Mayor’s Day, 1880, and his review of them 
on Lord Mayor’s Day, 1881, with the circumstances of the pre- 
sent time; and he showed, we think, that both as regards Ireland 
and as regards our foreign affairs, the prospect had brightened 
steadily during the last year, and was now far from a gloomy 
one. Of the Irish Land-leaguers, he said,—I should not be 
fair and equitable, if I did not record my conviction that some 
of those who had been betrayed or seduced into doctrines of 
illegality have since come to a better mind, and have arrived 
at the conviction that they have not to look on this coun- 
try as otherwise than a friendly and sisterly nation, and have 
come to the belief that in the observance of the law, and in 
every just and legitimate endeavour to amend the law, is to be 
found the best specific for whatever may yet be required, in 
order to supply the wants and mitigate the remaining difficulties 
and sorrows of Ireland.” If that is pointed at Mr. Parnell, we 
should be disposed to call it a little optimist; but the inner 
mind of Mr. Parnell is still an enigma in this country. 


Lord Granville was amusing, in his patronising attitude 
towards the House of Commons for its tendency to draw out 
debate ad infinitum. He quoted Lord Bacon’s remark that “ it 
is pleasant to see errors and wanderings, mists and tempests in 
the valley below, but always so that the prospect is only with 
pity, and not with swelling and with pride.” Lord Granville 
declared himself full of pity, and quite free from swelling and 
pride, in his sorrow for the troubles of the House of Commons. 


The dreary debate on the necessity for the compression of 
debate, has gone on all the week, nor shall we be able to record 
the final division even on the first resolution, which was to take 
place last night after we went to press. Yesterday week was 
occupied in discussing further amendments, which were new 
only by courtesy, like Mr. Harcourt’s, that debate should not 
close without a five-eighths majority, since Mr. Gibson’s proposal 
of a two-thirds majority had been rejected,—a suggestion suffi- 
ciently met by Mr. Gladstone’s remark, that if proposals of 
this sort were to be carried, it would be necessary to submit 
the Speaker and Chairman of Committees toa stringent Pass 
examination in vulgar fractions. When this reaffirmation of a 
rejected proposal was disposed of, Mr. Salt proposed to require 
that at least 300 Members (instead of 200) must support the 
closure of debate in a well-attended House, in order to carry the 
proposal; to which Mr. Gladstone replied that such a House 
could hardly be got together five times in a Session, and that 
the proposal would merely make the first resolution prac- 
tically fruitless. When that was disposed of, Mr. Brodrick 
moved that a majority of over 200 Members should not carry 
the closure of debate, unless the minority contained fewer than 
150. That rejected, Mr. Chaplin moved that the closure 
should never. be carried against a minority of 40, or upwards; 
and that being disposed of, Mr. W. H. Smith moved that any 





Childers, in returning thanks for the Army, was one of singular 
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number of Members exceeding ten, who are dissatisfied with the 
voting of the closure of debate, may enter a protest on the Books 
of the House! That proposal, also, was rejected; and thus was 
wasted, in the idlest suggestions ever made by mortal men, the 
whole of the night of yesterday week. 


On Monday appeared Lord Randolph Churchill’s letter to 
the Z'imes, proposing to the Conservative Party to force the 
Government into a dissolution on the question of Procedure, 
which, he said, might be very properly done, without even the 
appearance of obstruction, since the Government had avowed 
that it had no business, properly so called, to bring forward in 
the interests of the country,—no proposals which the Opposition 
could be charged with obstructing, by resisting these resolutions. 
A dissolution would double Mr. Parnell’s Irish party—a party 
led by a “a profound politician ’—and so make it impossible for 
the Government, even in the absence of any great Conservative 
gains, to pass these resolutions ; while Lord Randolph antici- 
pated great Conservative gains from a stand for “ freedom of 
debate.” The letter may have been wholly Lond fide, though it 
frightened the Times fairly out of its composure at this prospect 
of its friends touting for Irish support against Mr. Gladstone. 
But if it were wholly bond fide, Lord Randolph Churchill 
might as well abandon politics at once, and take to ballooning 
or the divining-rod. 


Nevertheless, Sir Stafford Northcote, in moving on Monday 
the rejection of the first resolution—after Lord John 
Manners’s wonderful proposal for taking the vote for the 
closure of debate by ballot had been rejected—was careful 
to indicate something of the nature of respect for Lord 
Randolph’s suggestion, by remarking that if the first reso- 
lution should pass without modification, the disposition of 
the Opposition to acquiesce even in those Resolutions of which 
they would otherwise have approved, must be greatly dim- 
inished. That means, we suppose, that a policy of obstruction 
might be pursued, if the first resolution passed in its present 
shape. Further, Sir Stafford Northcote solemnly repeated all 
the well-worn assertions that the impartiality of the Speaker 
would soon disappear, that the only purpose of these resolutions 
was to advance party measures, and so forth; to which Sir 
William Harcourt replied that such auguries were “the fears 
of the brave, and the follies of the wise.” 


The debate dragged on during the whole of Tuesday with- 
out a single remarkable speech, unless Sir W. Hart-Dyke’s 
speech, embodying the bold assertion that her Majesty’s 
Government had been themselves the chief obstructives, may 
be so regarded. And Wednesday’s debate was redeemed from 
vacuity only by Mr. Gladstone’s remarkable demonstration 
that the Opposition themselves are not anxious to discuss the 
issue,—i.e., to hear what is to be said on this subject,—since 
they desert their own benches with remarkable consistency. 
“On Monday night, at half-past eleven o’clock, in the very 
flush of the youth of the debate, there were 21 Members above 
the gangway, and five below; in all, 26. Yesterday, at seven 
o’clock, the total number was 24; at half-past seven, it was 20; 
at eight o’clock, 10; at half-past ten, when a distinguished Mem- 
ber who is always listened to with interest was speaking, it was 283 
at a quarter to twelve, 23; andat midnight, 18. At one to-day, 
there were on the Opposition benches 56 Members above the gang- 
way, and 1 below; at two o'clock, the total had fallen from 6 to 5; 
at three o’clock it had risen to 16; at half-past three it was as 
high as 17; and under the great attraction of the speech of the 
honourable gentleman who has just sat down (Mr. O’Connor 
Power), 36 honourable gentlemen were gathered on the oppo- 
site side of the House.” As there is no reporting of speeches, 
properly so called, at least of speeches by any but the greatest 
speakers, it cannot be pretended that Members of the House 
read what they do not even try to hear. 





Mr. Gladstone further urged that no party had more interest 
in such compression of debate as to give sufficient time for the 
adequate discussion of important measures, than the Irish, who 
are always crying out for a measure of decentralisation such 
as he himself believed to be essential for the remedy of Irish 
grievances. But how such a measure was to be carried, when 
the Scotch and English Members found the time of the House 
entirely unequal to their own demands on it, without a 
great economy of the time now wasted in the House, it 
was impossible to imagine. Of course, this very weighty 
and very just remark has been at once construed by the 





innumerable fierce detractors of the Prime Minist 

bid for the support of the Irish party, by the virt ie a 
of Home-rule for Ireland! It really was the saliniiiine we 
conviction, often expressed before by Mr, Claiden, of a 
more local government in Ireland is the true eq niente that 
Home-rule. amivalent for 





The discussion on Thursday night was as dreary as possib 
Lord Sandon contributing to the debate the only suece ae 
point on that side,—we mean the statement that in 1880 7 
1881 the Liberals had wasted a great deal more of the iin 
the House, and required more “ compression,” than either - 
Home-rulers or the Conservatives. According to Lord Sando : 
in 1880 the Conservatives had spoken 2,080 columns of “Han 
sard;” the Home-rulers, 1,540 columns; and the tien 
4,170 columns. In 1881 the Conservatives had spoken 3 pon 
columns of “ Hansard;” the Home-rulers, 4,400 columns: oil 
the Liberals, 6,300 columns. We should like to hove. that 
statement verified by an impartial authority, and the principle 
of classification as between the parties explained. Clear] 
the Home-rulers have been the obstructives, after all, since, Wn 
a minute minority, they spoke more than the great Coneerestine 
Party in 1881, and but little less in 1880; but in any case, the 
same proportion of long-windedness would not apply to 1882,— 
a Session during which the Liberals have been repeatedly re. 
proached by the Conservatives with holding their tongues g9 
persistently, as to make the Conservatives ashamed of their 
lengthy speech. 


The French Chambers reassembled on Thursday, and M 
Duclere read a long Ministerial statement, of which the salient 
points are these. M. Duclere tells the Chamber it is the source of 
foreign influence, that on its policy the influence of France must 
depend, and that therefore it ought not to “discuss the ques. 
tions which are not of a nature to allow at this moment of g 
harmony of opinions and resolutions, or, in plainer terms, of 
the formation of a Government majority.” He proposes to 
avoid burning questions, and to bring forward Bills which, 
though most important,—as, for example, one Bill reorganising 
the Judiciary, another for transporting all habitual criminals, 
a third for resettling the order in which public works shall 
be undertaken, and a fourth rebuilding the administrative 
machinery of Tunis—are not, in French judgment, “ political” 
Bills. The reception of the statement in the Chamber was 
freezing, though it was better in the Senate, and few English 
politicians would, we think, hesitate in their judgment. That 
Cabinet is not strong enough for that place. M. Duclere does 
not put himself at the disposal of the Chamber; yet he neither 
possesses a majority, nor sees his way to any proposal likely to 
secure one. Ministries so situated, fall. 


M. Duclere says nothing clear about Egypt. He calls the 
“ military occupation” of that country “an event novel in 
European politics which raises questions specially affecting 
France,” but adds that “the negotiations are being carried on 
with friendly courtesy,” and that ‘we may safely say nothing 
seems calculated to disturb peace.”” There is a tone which is 
not quite friendly under all this, but it is said that the Deputies 
are thinking of other things than Egypt. Indeed, there is reason 
to believe that but for the influence of the financial Rings, 
and the entanglement of many men of political position 
in Egyptian Bonds, negotiation would be tolerably easy. 
There is fear, however, in Paris, that if the Control is made 
solely English, England may protect Egyptians before Bond- 
holders, and thus give another blow to French specula- 
tive engagements. We fear there is some truth in these 
rumours, or M. Clémenceau would not so persistently repeat 
that his section of the Chamber will not make its policy sub- 
ordinate to that of “mere usurers, who are looking to profit” 
and not to the interest either of France, or Egypt. 


It is as we suspected. The French Government has formed 
a definite plan of using the interval during which it is effaced 
in Europe, to pick up colonies abroad. M. Spuller, M. Gam- 
betta’s devoted friend and agent, told his Parisian cot 
stituents on Tuesday that his chief was resolved, while avoid- 
ing “the slightest semblance of an aggressive policy, to tura 
our eyes to every part of the world open to i'rench 
enterprise, and to protect French colonies in every quarter.” 
He meant by colonies, we believe, not only colonial po-sessiens, 
but the groups of settlers in Egypt and elsewhere, whieh 
Frenchmen habitually call by that name. The Government is 
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this policy, and has, it is stated on authority, 
ded from Queen Ranavalona’s Ambassadors the cession 
pe" ree section of northern Madagascar. The unhappy 
= gui utterly perplexed. If they cede anything, they will 
~_ return inevitably be executed; while if they go away 
- set complished nothing, they will be held to have failed. 
a a course would be to assume a coldly defiant attitude, 
= oe the few statesmen in France who study facts that 
asc cannot be occupied without a war, which would 
eo serious drain upon the French Treasury and Army. 


Avery disagreeable incident has occurred at Gibraltar. Two 
efugees from Cuba, against whom nothing is alleged except 
pate landed without passports, and were immediately con- 

? 


till parsuing 


eyed by the British police across the frontier. The Spanish 
oie thereupon arrested them, and they are now in confine- 


ment. So far, nothing is proved, beyond the occurrence of a 
most regrettable accident ; but it is alleged, on Spanish testi- 
mony, that the expulsion was previously arranged with the 
Spanish authorities, who now openly boast of the assistance 
yondered them. Questions have been asked in Parliament, and 
the Government, evidently believing part of the accusation, has 
ordered the most strict inquiry. If true, the story is a very 
pad one. The British police, situated as they are in Gibraltar, 
are naturally friendly to the Spanish police across the fron- 
tier, who can, if they please, make their lives a burden 
to them; but expulsion for want of passports is absurd, with 
Spanish travellers entering every day,—and Cuban insurgents 
are, of all men, entitled to the benefit of a refuge. They have 
exiled themselves, and can do no more harm to the Havannah 
Government. Spain ought to rejoice that the insurgents are 
in Europe, instead of in Cuba; and to offer free pardon to all 
who will follew their example, instead of compelling them, as 
she does, to fight to the bitter end. 


Riots of a somewhat serious character have broken out in 
Vienna. The pretext was originally an electioneering quarrel, 
the workmen and roughs of Josephstadt siding with Dr. Kronz- 
wetter, a Democrat of Ultra opinions. There is reason to 
believe, however, that Socialist opinions have recently taken 
hold of a section of the Viennese, and have alarmed the police, 
who act with great severity. The mobs on Wednesday, there- 
fore, attacked them hand to hand, and only retreated before the 
cavalry. On Thursday the disturbances recommenced, and on 
the soldiers appearing, the workmen stoned them. The soldiers, 
greatly irritated, charged, the mob stood, and it is believed that 
a great many persons were injured. This appearance of active 
discontent in Vienna is new, and will attract the direct atten- 
tion of the Emperor, who hitherto has adhered to the traditional 
policy of his family,—never, if possible, to quarrel with the 
Viennese. It is not probable that the disturbance will become 
serious, but the silent spread of discontent among German 
workmen in Austria, as well as Germany, is noteworthy. They 
would learn, as English workmen have done; but the ruling 
men repress, and in the consequent blood-feud all reasonable 
moderation disappears. 


The jury have found a verdict in the Pullman-car case which 
exactly confirms our remarks of last week. They declare that 
Dr. Arthur was burnt while he was affected by “ narcotic 
stupor,” that the fire was caused by Mr. Cranston’s reading- 
lamp, and that everything was done that could be done by the 
officials, Precisely, except watching the car. Dr. Arthur was 
seen to be stupid by the attendant, yet he was allowed to light 
a cigar; and Mr. Cranston’s lamp was also perceived, yet 
allowed to remain alight. A propos of this case, we should 
very much like to know the meaning of the moral distinction 
drawn between chloral and alcohol. The friends of Dr. Arthur 
were shocked at the accusation of drunkenness with wine, 
bat were content to hear of drunkenness with chloral; and the 
coroner evidently thought that in pressing the latter view, he 
was “acting kindly to the family.” Why? As a matter of 
fact, Dr. Arthur had sunstroke in Ceylon, and drank chloral 
and beer to allay the pain and tendency to excitement which 
sunstroke tends to produce; but suppose he had taken alcohol 
for the same reason? ‘lhousands are drinking themselves to 
death with chloral, as its manufacturers well know; and the 
idea that the drug is more moral than alcohel has, especially 
upon women, the most fatal effect. 





What is the meaning of all this effort to circulate the 


Thursday week at the Mansion House to raise funds for trans- 
lating the Anthem into all the dialects of India, and set the 


translations to a tune acceptable to the native peoples. The 

Hon. E. Stanhope presided. A sum of £3,000 at least is to be 

raised, and English and Native composers are to be employed 

to “rearrange the notation ” of the melody, till Indians enjoy it. 

Granting that this is possible, which we doubt, without a 

radical moditication of the tune—which lacks the characteristic, 

long-drawn sounds of Indian popular songs —what do the gentle- 

men concerned expect to gain from their effort? The spontaneous 

adoption of a hymn to the Queen would, in India, have a meaning, 

and an important one; but loyalty cannot be forced, like a stick 

of celery, by heaping rich mould about it. If the promoters do 

not take care, they will wake up the true genius of the Indian 

peoples, which is satirical rather than worshipping, and have 

every bazaar in India ringing with parodies on the English 

Anthem, fitted to the most laughable of words. An Indian 
Victor Hugo is by no means a contemptible person. 

The Bishop of Salford has seized the occasion of the Pope’s 

encyclical to circulate in his diocese, together with it, a comment of 
his own upon it, in which he speaks of the democratic spirit of the 
present day, its zeal for popular education, its eagerness for the 
popular diifusion of wealth, and its impatience of control and 
authority, as specially pointing to the influence of St. Francis of 
Assisias the proper cure for the prevalent evils. “ If ever there 
were a man of the people, a servant of the people, it was Francis 
of Assisi. His sympathies, his life and labours, were with the 
people. By an invincible instinct and attraction, the people 
submitted to his influence, and everywhere followed and joined 
his Brotherhood. Here, then, is a great popular leader, a great 
popular reformer, a great popular organiser, raised up by God. 
He enrolled men in a Society,—-the Society of his Third Order, 
and pledged them to one another and to himself to promote their 
true happiness, their true riches, their true honour and nobility. 
Poverty, work, and suffering became glorified under his teach- 
ing. Pride, riches, and luxury were put down into their proper 
place. ‘A man is what he is before God, and no more,’ was the 
favourite saying of St. Francis.” The Bishop refers his people, 
of course, to Catholic lives of St. Francis, in proof of his asser- 
tions; we may refer our readers to Mrs. Oliphant’s admirable 
life of the same great man,—a life as shrewd in its criticism as 
it is reverent in its spirit. There is no doubt that both English 
plutocrats and Continental socialists have still much to learn 
from Francis of Assisi. 


In addressiug last week the annual meeting of the Incor- 
porated Law Society of Liverpool, the President, Mr. Enoch 
Harvey, pointed out in forcible terms the extreme gravity of the 
h is suffered by great centres of commerce like 
Liverpool and Manchester, under our present Judicial arrange- 
ments. All the important civil litigation of these active and 
contentious communities must either wait for the local Assizes, 
which are held twice, or at the outside three times, a year, or be 
transferred to London. The delay which is involved in post- 
poning the trial of a pressing action to the Assizes is ill com- 
pensated for by the hurry with which, when the trial actually 
comes on, the cause is bustled out of existence by Judge and 
counsel, who are equally desirous of getting back to the more 
congenial atmosphere of Westminster. On the other hand, if 
the action is sent t> London in the first imstance, it may 
probably be tried more expeditiously and more thoroughly, 
but the cost will be more than correspondingly increased. 
The remedy approved by Mr. Harvey is one suggested in the 
House of Commons by the present Attorney-General, on March 
29th, 1879. Sir H. James’s proposal is, or was, that local 
centres should be established for judicial purposes in Liverpool 
and Manchester, and, perhaps, in one or two other great towns ; 
and that in each of these centres continuous sittings should be 
held, by a Judge of the High Court, who would be frequently 
changed. This scheme is preferable to an unlimited extension 
of the jurisdiction of the County Courts, which would block 
them with business, and hinder the discharge of their primary 
function,—the recovery of small debts. Moreover, the localisa- 


injustice whi 


tion of the Bar has already gone so far, that they will not 
oppose it, as they would once have done ; while the Judges seem, 
as a body, 

tion to obstruct. 


Consols were on Friday 102} to 102}. 





National Authem in India? A public meeting was held on 
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to have almost lost both the power and the disposi- 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
THE RADICALS ON EGYPT. 


ORD DUFFERIN will find that some of his most embar- 
rassing difficulties are at home, and one of them is the 
existence among many Radicals of a generous, but we fear im- 
practicable idea. A good many of them, including one or two 
men of influence, are represented by the Pall Mall Gazette, 
which contends, with constantly increasing clearness, for the 
settlement of Egypt upon what may be most fittingly termed 
the Belgian plan. Europe is to purchase the independence of 
Egypt from the Sultan, who could without dereliction of duty 
yield to its award as to force majeure, is to neutralise the 
Valley up to a certain point, and is then to leave the Egyptian 
Government and people to work out their own destinies,— 
or, as Mr. Courtney put it, “to stew in their own juice.” 
Interference by any Power whatever, on any ground, would 
be formally prohibited, even, as we understand the plan, 
if insurrection upset the Khedive’s Throne. Egypt, in fact, 
would be honestly and frankly left to the Egyptians ; while 
they would be relieved from the European and Turkish pres- 
sure, which has, in different ways and different degrees, so 
long prevented their own natural development. 

We admit, to begin with, that there is something very 
attractive about this plan. Not only would it sweep away 
many difficulties which now impede the path of English 
Liberals, and release this country from a burden which may 
yet tax the “ weary Titan” heavily, but it would set on foot 
an experiment of the highest political interest. Hardly any 
question is so important to the Europe of to-day as to discover 
whether it is or is not possible for an Asiatic State hitherto beld 
down by an armed caste, as Egypt, for example, has been held for 
thousands of years, to manage its own affairs, without anarchy 
and without tyranny so dreadful as to compel the interference of 
the more civilised world. That question will be pressed on us 
in the sharpest way, as the slow decay of Ottoman power, now 
nearly complete in Europe, extends itself to Asia; and if it 
could be decided in the affirmative in Egypt, Europe would 
gain greatly,in release from responsibilities. Erzeroum, Broussa, 
Damascus, Baghdad, Mecca, might all become the capitals of 
self-governing and prosperous States, with civilisations which 
might attract their people far more than what they deem the 
leaden monotony of European ways. But while we admit this 
feature in the project, we deny both its practicability and its con- 
sistency with any genuine political morality. Itisnot practicable, 
because England cannot for generation after generation warn off 
all Europe, and the whole Mussulman world, from a rich, weak, 
and disorderly State, which it yet refuses to govern; and it is 
not moral, because those who would secure the independence 
of Egypt know that it would mean ruin to the people. If 
Egypt were Belgium, this would be the plan to be tried, 
because, even if it did not succeed, there would antecedently 
be every reason to expect success. But we deny the right of 
Great Britain, or any civilised State, after conquering a country 
like Egypt, and pledging herself to secure good government, 
to make it the subject of an experiment which every man 
competent to judge knew from the beginning would be 
a horrible failure. Leaving aside the general ques- 
tion whether Asiatics do not absolutely require the 
education of a century’s submission to law, before they 
can construct decent governments, and whether, as Mr. 
Finlay argued throughout his “History of Byzantium,” 
a period of rigid order is not indispensable to create the 
national wealth without which the material conditions of pro- 
gress, such as roads, cannot be maintained, we should say 
certainly that in Egypt true self-government, government 
without guidance except from within, is as yet impossible. 
There are not the materials. The body of the people are in 
that stage of development in which, while they cannot resist 
tyranny, they can yield to tyrants splendid fortunes. The 
upper classes are in that stage in which tyranny seems to 
them not only a necessary means of government, but for them- 
selves an enjoyable one. An obedient Army, just Courts, 
unbribable officials, could not be secured. The rulers 
would govern as Turkish Pashas govern, that is, would 
slowly destroy the people, with this aggravation, that whereas 
in Turkey, from the exhaustion of the provinces, plunder is 
ceasing to pay, the Egyptians cannot fly, or cease to extract the 
wealth inherent in the marvellous fertility of their million 
of acres of mud seventy feet deep. From the days of the 
Turkish conquest, the Government of the Egyptian Fellaheen 
has been what Mr. Gladstone called that of Naples under the 








Bourbons, “ the negation of God erected into 
enslavement by the lash of a whole people, fo 
profit of less than two thousand villains, 
partly unreal improvement introduced of late by the @ 
trol was due to European supervision, without which _ 
the abuses described in Mr. Senior's recently-publi he 
letters would instantly return. The Government sm 
non-interference once assured, would either sink 
anarchy, during which the people -would be robbed 
their Judges, by brigands, and by Bedouins; or if a 
suddenly arose, would be a military despotism of a most crush 
ing kind. Any ruler of Egypt, Tewfik included, if separated 
from Turkey, would dread Mecca, the Soudan, the Abyssinian 
and his own people, and, repudiating the Debt as his first om 
would apply the revenue so acquired to the formation of - 
irresistible body of mercenaries, who would swallow all 
resources as completely as the Bondholders do, ana 
would govern by sheer terror and oppression. There js 
no tyranny like that of an armed caste among a sub. 
missive people, and its rule would, in Egypt, be absolutely 
inevitable. No Council of Notables, no grant of representation 
to the villages, would stay its hand for a moment; and there 
would be no one in the world to control it, except Europe 
which would either demoralise itself by witnessing atrocities 
without interfering, or would, in a burst of horror, abandon 
the experiment, so reviving, under worse conditions, the situa- 
tion of which the Pall Mall Gazette complains. The keenest 
interests of the greatest Powers bind them to let Belgium 
alone, but if Belgium became a cesspool of cruelty and the 
Alsatia of Europe, as Egypt would, even Belgium would 
in three months be garrisoned in the interests of ciyili- 
sation. The Pall Mall Gazette says we do let Turkey 
alone, and so—not always to our credit—we do; and the 
result is that Western Asia is exploiteé to secure luxury toa 
Ring of Pashas compared with whom a ring of speculators is 
soft-hearted, and is slowly dying away, till whole provinces are 
abandoned to the brigands, and, except among the armed 
Ottoman caste, no man’s property and no woman’s honour are 
safe for a week. 


Like our Radical friends, we are most desirous that the 
experiment of autonomy in Egypt should be tried; but unless 
England is to break faith in a most gross way, it must be 
under conditions which make the continuous good govern- 
ment of the people not only possible, but fairly certain; 
and there is, as we conceive, but one plan which will 
secure the double end. Like the Pall Mall Gazette, we would, 
under the sanction of Europe, purchase the Sultan’s rights; 
but we would transfer them to the Queen, under a distinct, 
written promise to make of Egypt an autonomous, though 
subordinate, State. We would sell all the unmanageable 
Khedivial domains, the State Railways, and all State pro- 
perty available, and with the proceeds pay off the Bonds, at 
the rate of 75 per cent. of their nominal value,—a proposal 
which would be instantly accepted by all except the Prefer- 
ence Bondholders. We would dismiss as leniently as might 
be, but firmly, all unnecessary Europeans in Egyptian 
State service, prohibit the employment of foreign Asiatics, 
and select an Egyptian Premier of capacity to organise 
the Administration. We would retain in Egypt a 
single Agent, of the rank and type of Lord Dufferin, who, 
with the whole authority of the Protecting Power, would 
secretly advise with that Premier, and who would direct 
his efforts to two distinct ends,—the adoption of a Code 
of Law, which must not be violated; and the steadily 
severe punishment, not by dismissals, but by sentences 
of penal servitude, of every official, from the Commander- 
in-Chief to the lowest policeman, who accepted a bribe. 
Subject to those two immutable conditions, action on private 
individuals through law, instead of Pashas’ will, and the 
purity of the Executive, we would have this Agent interfere as 
little, except on a European demand—such as might arise in 
the case of a murder of Frenchmen or Italians—as the British 
Resident interferes in the more distant provinces of the Nizam’s 
Dominions. He should advise only, and that as little as possible, 
should not interfere with Egyptian politics or Egyptian careers, 
and should have no control whatever of the direct kind over the 
Egyptian Army, which should be purely and frankly native. 
His single instrument should be the right of the Paramount 
Power, on sufficient cause shown, suflicient cause being the 
decline of the country, to dismiss the Premier, or even to 
raise a new family to the subordinate Throne. Of course, 
any scheme of Deliberative Councils or local self-government 
would be consistent with the position; nor do we see why 
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ibit the Notables, if found worthy, from 

it should Peo themselves the functions of a Parliament. 
slow] hin scheme, England would take nothing, not even 
Under e, though the route to India would become secure ; 
—~ tians would develop their internal civilisation for 
the or. and the whole revenue of the country would be 
pena upon itself and its own people. If that experiment, 
re il tried through a competent Agent, trained to shut his 
fran “A all things except lawlessness and cruelty, were carried 
: i twenty years, and failed, then we should know that, for 
Asiatios a period of direct government by Europeans was in- 
dispensable. If, on the other hand, it succeeded, the super- 
yision could be restrained, and restrained, as it has been in the 
Dominion of Canada, until the people stood ready for independ- 
enceasnearly complete as that of the Canadians themselves. That 
scheme is possible without annexation, and without abandoning 
the Egyptian people ; and while as to the former we are bound by 
ledges from which only Europe can release us, as to the latter 
we are bound by the first principles of ordinary morality. The 
Pall Mall Gazette may say we only abandon the Egyptians to 
themselves, but what would he say of that argument applied to 
a houseful of riotous children? If the Egyptians are ready for a 
true self-government, then, in our mind, as in our contempo- 
rary’s, the question ends; but all the evidence telis the other 
way. Is he prepared to abolish at once the International 
Courts, and if not, why does he believe in unguided self- 


government 2 


MR. GLADSTONE AT GUILDHALL. 


HERE is a very natural tendency to make the annual 
speeches at Guildhall as cheerful as it is possible to 

make them; but we do not think that Mr. Gladstone’s 
speeches there can be reproached with optimism. The speech 
of 1880 was, in reality, a forecast of calamity in Ireland. 
The speech of 1881 way more hopeful, not because violence 
had then begun to abate, but because the farmers had begun 
to pay their rents, and Mr. Gladstone foresaw what has 
actually happened,—that the great amendment just effected 
in the land laws of Ireland would bring the reasonable part of 
the population to their senses. In that confidence, and in 
that alone, he anticipated the improvement which,—though 
the cessation of violence was delayed for four or five months,— 
has now more than fulfilled his anticipation ; so that he was 
able to announce on Thursday that the number of agrarian 
crimes (including threatening letters), which had been in 
October, 1881, as many as 511, had in October, 1882, sunk to 
111. This shows conclusively, we think, that Mr. Gladstone’s 
forecast of last year was not sanguine, or, if sanguine, was san- 
guine only as the husbandman is sanguine who anticipates that 
the seed he has sown will bear its natural fruit. And with this 
justification for the hopes of 1881 to produce, we do not think 
that the hopes for Ireland expressed by the Prime Minister 
this year can be regarded as too sanguine. ‘ There may be in 
Ireland,” he said, “ or there may be in England, or in Scot- 
land,—in Ireland, probably more, as the result of the calamities 
of its previous history,—there may be extravagant opinions 
and desires that can never be fulfilled. But if our Irish fellow- 
subjects are but content to walk in the ways of legality,’— 
and Mr, Gladstone had just expressed his strong belief that 
they were becoming more and more content every day to walk 
in these ways,—“ this country is free enough, and strong enough, 
and generous enough to entertain in a friendly and kindly 
spirit every demand that they can make.” No doubt, this 
will be taken by the critics who are never able to hear a 
single impressive sentence from Mr. Gladstone without 
distorting its meaning, and making of it either a threat 
or a bribe, as a renewal of that bid for Home-rule 
which his speech on Wednesday in the House of Commons 
was declared toembody. The truth, however, obviously is that 
Home-rule, in the sense attached to it by the Repealers of the 
Union, is regarded by Mr. Gladstone as among those “ extra- 
vagant opinions and desires that can never be fulfilled ;” but 
that what he thinks might be easily fulfilled is that legitimate 
aspiration of Irishmen for as complete a control of their own 
affairs, and as adequate a system of local administration, as the 
Scotch have already,—an aspiration of which he is not now for 
the first time, or even for the second or third time, admitting the 
perfect reasonableness, since he admitted and supported it very 
strongly, as we have formerly pointed out in these columns, as 
long agoas 1871, ina speech on the subject made at Aberdeen. 
Nothing is more curious than the shortness of memory which 
seems to characterise the fierce foes of Mr. Gladstone. They 








are always attributing to him, not simply the most audacious 
designs, but also the most wonderful changes of front, which 
turn out to be exactly the reverse,—reiterations of an old 
position. It is very funny to observe that Mr. Gladstone’s recom- 
mendation tothe lish to submit their grievances fairly to Parlia- 
ment, and his strong expression of belief that Parliament will 
fairly consider and remedy those grievances, without offer- 
ing any excuse for the strong measure of Disunion, so 
far from having been put forward by Mr. Gladstone for the first 
time this week in his speeches of Wednesday and Friday, 
was virtually contained in the address at Aberdeen in 1871, 
on the occasion of Mr. Isaac Butt’s return for Limerick. In- 
deed, the reason why Mr. Gladstone’s speeches are so often 
hopeful, without being too sanguine, is that he developes 
his policy so steadily on the old lines, and never executes 
those curious voltefuce movements by which Mr. UVisraeli’s 
only successful Reform Bill was transformed from a Conserva- 
tive into a Radical measure. We believe in Mr. Gladstone’s 
auguries for Ireland, because Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy has 
steadily grown from the root-idea which he announced in 
1869, and has never threatened the unity of the British 
Empire. 

That the view which Mr. Gladstone takes of our foreign 
affairs will not be considered by our more gloomy prophets 
optimistic, we should be sorry to deny. But by the 
nation at Jarge,—who see only the success with which we 
have exacted from Turkey the fulfilment of two of her en- 
gagements, and the rapid growth of our influence with the 
Porte since the suppression of Arabi’s rebellion,—it will 
certainly not be thought at all too sanguine. It is perfectly 
true, of course, that the supreme difliculty in the re- 
settlement of Egypt, so far from having been solved, 
has, so far as we know, not yet been even attacked ; 
and that on Lord Dufferin’s clearness of sight and strength of 
purpose, our success or failure must probably depend. Bat 
the fact remains, that we have succeeded in effecting settle- 
ments between Turkey and Greece, and between Turkey and 
Montenegro, which two years ago threatened Europe with 
war; and that if we do not now find for Bgypt a political 
régime as promising as the Treaty of Berlin has secured for 
Eastern Rounielia, it will not be for want of power to dictate 
any organisation on which we decide, but solely from the 
greater complexity of the case. Still, whatever can 
be done in Egypt by the most disinterested desire to 
promote the good government of the country, without sharing 
ourselves in the result, except so far as the safety of the 
Isthmus route may reward us for our pains, we may be quite 
certain that Mr. Gladstone’s Government will do. And if that 
be not all we hope, it will, at any rate, be a great deal more 
than we should have ventured to hope a year ago, because it 
will not be embarrassed by the inconvenient interference of 
French Bondholders, and of a French Government which holds 
Bondholders in awe. Hopeful as the Prime Minister’s speech 
at Guildhall on Thurs@ay was, it was the hopefulness of sober 
calculation and not the hopefualness of a fool’s paradise, which 
it so skilfully expressed. 


LORD DUFFERIN AT YILDIZ KIOSK. 


T is a great pity that Lord Dufferin’s letter to Lord Gran- 
ville of September 18th, describing his final negotia- 
tions with the Sultan about the despatch of Turkish troops to 
Egypt, was not published cv ertenso in the London papers. It 
does not add many facts to those previously known, and it 
would not have’ been generally read; but those who read it 
—that is, all the instructed—would have enjoyed a true intel- 
lectual treat, and would have understood fully what kind of 
diplomatists these Turks are, what sort of a being it is 
who rules them so absolutely, and why the Foreign Office 
believes that it has in Lord Dufferin one of those agents 
who can be trusted, when dealing with a Court at once 
treacherous and proud, never to offend, and never to give 
way. Nothing in the revelations of the Hanoverian Minister 
who writes under the name of “Gregor Samarow,” as to 
the discussions between the Prussian Envoy and his own 
master, which preceded the war of 1866, can exceed 
in dramatic interest the account of the interview of 
eleven hours with the Sultan’s Ministers, during which 
Lord Dufferin received the news of the surrender of 
Cairo, yet was treated, as he remarked to the Sultan, not 
without a nuance of menace in his tone, rather “as the 
Representative of a Government whose armies had just beer 
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annihilated on the field of battle, than of one whose Generals 
had brought a brilliant campaign to a victorious conclusion.” 

The situation was this,—the British Government, acting, as 
we fancy, a little too much on Consular information, were con- 
vinced that there was a possibility during the contest with 
Arabi of a general Mussulman outbreak, and though not 
dreading this, dreaded the impetus and excuse this might 
give to various and dangerous Christian ambitions. They 
therefore honestly desired that the Sultan should show 
himself on their side, by overtly taking part against Arabi in 
the Egyptian affair. Clearly, if the Padishah condemned that 
person as rebel, and joined in his suppression, no Mussulman 
reverencing the Turkish Khalifate could murder Christians on 
Arabi’s behalf. Lord Dufferin was, therefore, instructed to 
secure the Sultan’s adhesion, and, whether agreeing with the 
policy or not, most loyally, and with infinite pains, carried out 
his orders. He repeats this persistently, and is obviously 
telling the truth, though we may, perhaps, hint, without 
offending him, that when the Turkish proposals involved 
fresh references to London, the sense that delay was favourable 
to British interests tended to soothe away any feeling of irrita- 
tion. At the same time, it was indispensable that the Sultan’s 
adhesion should not imply that he was at liberty to reconquer 
Egypt for himself, that he should, if he sent troops, be 
bound under a strict convention as to the amount of force, its 
destination, and its obedience to Sir Garnet Wolseley ; and 
that its despatch should be preceded by a clear and explicit 
denunciation of Arabi as a rebel, and an admission that 
the English, in suppressing him, were acting as the Sultan’s 
friends. The Porte—that is, the Turkish Ministers—under- 
stood all this, and though tenacious on points of dignity, 
behaved throughout the negotiations, so far as we can 
perceive, with a fair amount of loyalty. They were, 
however, throughout mere agents, or rather slaves, unable 
even to be indignant when their signatures were treated by 
their owner as of no account. Their master, who hustled 
them hither and thither like clerks, sitting himself in some 
invisible Gil de Boouf, inaccessible to mortals under the rank 
of an Ambassador, had from the first made up his mind 
that he would not denounce Arabi, except for his con- 
duct in provoking foreign intervention; and that unless 
left unfettered, he would not send any troops to Egypt 
at all. He was not going, however, to tell Lord Dufferin 
this, and, extraordinary as it may seem, it is difficult to 
read the narrative without believing that he did not tell 
his own Ministers cither. At all events, he would not act, 
and would not flatly reject the English propositions, but en- 
deavoured, with much cleverness of an inconceivably mean kind, 
the cleverness of a country attorney not quite in despair of a 
hopeless case, to create fresh delays, till either Arabi should 
win, or some ally should appear, or England should grow 
weary. He fenced with every proposition, recalled every assent, 
altered every accepted document, and at last issued a proclama- 
tion, which, indeed, declared that Arabi deserved to be con- 
sidered a rebel, but only for provoking foreign interference. 
Lord Dufferin, profoundly respectful to his Majesty, though 
rather offhand with his Ministers, held both to the point, and 
at last, on September 14th, the day after Tel-el-Kebir, after 
three days of nearly intolerable tergiversation, was summoned, 
at three p.m., to Yildiz Kiosk, to hear the decision. 

There he remained eleven mortal hours. The scene, as de- 
scribed, resembles one from “ The Arabian Nights,” rather 
than one to be recorded in Western diplomacy. In one room 
in the Palace sat the polite but weary Ambassador, his polite- 
ness growing slightly thin as the hours wore on; and with 
him sat, and, let us in mercy hope, smoked, the Grand Vizier, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Commissioner for Egypt, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the—to be—Expeditionary Force, 
the First Chamberlain, the Sultan’s Private Secretary, and 
other minor dignitaries, all intent, one perceives, on keeping 
the Elchi in play until their invisible master had made up 
his mind. That master sat retired in a neighbouring room 
—let us hope, a little weary, too—oceupied all through the 
dragging hours in sending through his greatest Ministers tricky 
little messages to Lord Dufferin, on a business which, important 
as it was, could have been settled in twenty minutes. That 
business was to scttle a Memorandum, attached to the Mili- 
tary Convention, which arranged with some definiteness the 
subordinate relation of the Turkish troops to the British. 
The Sultan wished Memorandum left unsigned— 
clearly, that, if convenient, he might repudiate it—and used 
the awkward argument that his word must be considered a 
sufficient pledge for his agents’ conduct. He hoped, of course, 
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that Lord Dufferin would either agree, in which case the 


Sultan would be free, or that he would not agree, in which 
case there would be cause for personal offence: but L 
Dufferin told the Premier, “ That there was no questio a 
misdoubting his Majestv’s word, which was more than sufic : 
for any purpose ; but for my own protection, it was eles 
that I should assure myself that I had rightly recorded aan 
the Minister had said. The provisions of the Sieneaanin 
were to be executed in a distant country, by the agents of the 
Porte. These persons might misapprehend the tenor of the 
orders they had received, and misunderstandings might site 
which it would be impossible to correct on the spot, and which 
would entail a reference to Constantinople, which, under the 
circumstances, might be an impossibility.” Thus baffled the 
astute little attorney hidden in the next room proposed 
through some great dignitary, that the Memorandum, instead 
of being a separate document attached to the Convention 
should be embodied in the instructions to the Commander-in. 
Chief of the Expeditionary Force; and to this consider. 
able innovation, Lord Dufferin agreed. Knowing his man 
however, he insisted on reading the instructions, to see that 
the Memorandum was in them; and found, as he expected, that 
on all important matters he had been tricked. The number 
of the troops was omitted. The arrangement that they should 
rendezvous at Port Said had come to imply a right to occupy 
Port Said; the obligation to obey Sir Garnet Wolseley was 
changed into an exhortation to friendliness with Sir Garnet 
Wolseley; and finally, a distinct provision that the Turks 
should provide their own Commissariat was altered into a 
British obligation to feed the Turkish troops, whenever they 
required food. Lord Dufferin, of course, refused his assent: 
and when summoned by the Sultan, sent him a message, the 
profound courtesy of which thinly veiled an immovable resolve. 
“T begged that his Majesty would not require me to enter 
into any discussion with him upon these details, which could 
only be advantageously negotiated between his Ministers and 
myself, I should be only too glad, I said, to be allowed to give 
him any explanation in regard to the sentiments of my Govern- 
ment, or to take his commands with respect to anything that he 
might wish to be transmitted to your Lordship, but it would be 
most painful to me to enter into any personal controversy with 
himself.” The Sultan persisted, but just before stepping into the 
Sultan's room, Lord Dufferin received the news of the occupa- 
tion of Cairo; and he, therefore, on retiring, hinted to his 
Majesty, sitting, one hopes, very disconsolate and cross, though 
resolute in his trickery, that “the march of events having 
been so rapid,” there might be no longer any need for military 
co-operation. 

The Sultan would not give way, and hour after hour passed, 
till at last, after Lord Dufferin had made the remark about his 
treatment quoted above, another version of the Memorandum 
was brought to him, in which the first half conceded every- 
thing, and the latter half ‘* neutralised ” all concessions. One 
cannot help suspecting that the sharp little attorney in the 
hidden room had calculated that the weary Englishman, left 
from three o’clock till midnight with nothing to eat, and grow- 
ing haggard with fatigue, would never read through the docu- 
ment: but if so, he misunderstood his man. Lord Dufferin 
read it through, and then, for the first and only time, 
either lost his temper, or, which is much more probable, cal- 
culated that it was nearly time he should. According to his 
own account, “I ventured to remark to those about me” 
(Grand Vizier, be it remembered, and Sultan’s Secretary, and 
other persons out of “ The Arabian Nights ”), “ that such a 
substitution would do more harm than good, as it showed an 
inclination to chicane ; but I added, that rather than place 
further obstacles in the way of an agreement, I would accept 
it, espectally as the British authorities in Egypt would be in 
a position to ensure its receiving an honest interpretation.” 
This was distinct enough, even if Rumour lies, as she 
usually does, in asserting that between the word “ chicane” 
and the following sentence a little scene occurred of high 
pictorial interest. Lord Dufferin, sick of the waiting, sick of 
the lies, sick of that sharp attorney in the hidden room, had 
sworn audibly and in English, and had marched downstairs, 
with Grand Vizier in his robes, Commander-in-Chief of the 
—to be—Expeditionary Force, Sultan’s Secretary, and all the 
remaining personages from “ The Arabian Nights,” running 
after him, pulling his coat-tails, and entreating him not to 
go. Who knew? The Sultan might strangle the Vizier, 
or bastinado the Secretary, or Lord Dafferin might summon 
“Seymour,” and then the end of the world would arrive. Sup- 
posing rumour false, however, this sharp sentence ended the 
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straggle, the attorney in the hidden room agreeing to every- 
thing, till the next minute, when his Majesty, abandoning 
the Memorandum dodges, sent a message to say that he 

ould rather cut off his hand than leave out of the Proclama- 
K n against Arabi the expression about provoking the inter- 
pec of foreigners. In other words, after days of the most 
definite promises, followed in every case by breaches of faith, 
the Sultan refused to tell his subjects that he approved of 
British action. Thereupon, Lord Dufferin coldly declared the 
discussion at an end, and next day Lord Granville telegraphed 
g curt despatch, signifying that Turkish aid was not now re- 
quired. The Sultan, with his endless patience, most adroit 
chicanery, and utter want of scruple, had played his game 
against ‘Lord Dufferin, had won his points, which were 
neither to curse Arabi nor to send troops, and had lost 
—just Egypt. No wonder that, after those eleyen hours, 
after his clear revelation of himself, clearer even than the one 
made in his confessor’s letters to Arabi, the announcement that 
Lord Dufferin was ordered to Cairo struck his Majesty with 
« eonsternation.”” Lord Dufferin, who knew all, at Cairo! The 
Sultan was ready to arrest him, and did actually telegraph to 
Musurus Pasha to extract counter-orders from Lord Granville. 
Nevertheless, Lord Dufferin, armed with quite exceptional 
powers, did, on the 8th inst., wait upon the Khedive, who, 
we do not doubt, was charmed with his deferential courtesy, 
and flatters himself that Cherif Pasha, with his fuusse bon- 
homie, and Riaz Pasha, with his acrid hates, and Nubar 
Pasha, who understands fortune-making so well, will easily 
manage the soft-spoken Peer, who has revealed to the world 
the final use of Irishmen,—to cope with Orientals, 


LORD RANDOLPIL CHURCHILL'S LETTER. 
ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S Letter in Monday’s 


Times ought not, perhaps, to be taken as the gauge of 
his statesmanship. We should first learn whether true Con- 
servative statesmanship is, in any degree, Lord Randolph’s 
present object, or rather the strategy necessary to increase his 
own importance in the eyes of the leaders of his party,—to 
make of himself a formidable personage in the Conservative ranks. 
We should think worse than we do of Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
ability, if we believed that his letter to Monday’s 7'mes really 
represented what he would himself do, were he in the place of 
Sir Stafford Northcote. He may very possibly hold that in a 
position of no more responsibility than any man occupies who 
represents one of the few remaining pocket boroughs, it is not 
very reprehensible for him to take the means which come 
first to his hand of drawing attention to his own political 
significance, even though that should result in his giving bad 
advice to the Conservative Party and the Conservative leader. 
If this suggestion does Lord Randolph injustice, we are 
sorry for it; but the alternative lies between assuming that 
he is either a little unscrupulous, or very foolish, and we 
should certainly suppose that the antecedents of this smart 
young politician point to the former horn of the dilemma. 
Of pure folly he has given as yet no sign, and as he has cer- 
tainly given more than one sign of a tendency to unscrupulous- 
ness, it may not be very uncharitable to suppose that in his 
manifesto of Monday he was only making a very effective 
splash, not tendering serious advice to his party. If, however, 
the letter ought to be taken seriously, as representing honest 
conviction, it is necessary to point out that this young man 
has not as yet possessed himself of the rudiments of political 
knowledge. 

What is it that he recommends? He recommends to the 
Conservative leaders the conclusion of a serious alliance with 
the party of Mr. Parnell, for the purpose of resisting the 
reform of the Rules of Procedure in the House of Commons. 
The effective threat of which he offers the use to Sir Stafford 
Northcote, is the threat of a return of 80 Members of the 
Parnellite party to Parliament, in case of a dissolution. 
With the present number of Irish impracticables at least 
doubled, if not trebled, Lord Randolph thinks that it would 
be impossible for the leader of the House of Commons to 
pass the reform intended to produce “the compression of 
debate.” Possibly it would. But would it be possible to pass 
anything else, except it were a measure repealing the Union 
between England and Ireland; and would that be a measure 
which Sir Stafford Northcote could ask his followers or the 
country to approve? To force a dissolution on a question 
on which the Conservatives in the constituencies are probably 
as much divided as the Liberals are cordially united, in 
order to gain the support of a Home-rule Irish party in 








the discussions on that question, is the course which, 
we venture to say, would “pulverise ” the Conservative 
party, and destroy the influence of its leaders, more completely 
than any other policy which the wildest Tory could invent. If 
Lord Randolph Churchill sincerely thinks that the country 
does not wish,—wish impatiently, and even angrily,—for “ the 
compression of debate,” he can know nothing at all of the 
spirit of the country. Does he know with what contemptuous 
impatience the country papers throughout the land are talking 
of the aimless and weary debates of the present week? Does 
he suppose for a moment that the attempt to throw dust in 
their eyes, by raising the ery of “ Freedom of speech,” will 
divert the constituencies from the obvious facts of the ease ? 
If he does, he is not, as we said before, the clever man we take him 
for. But if he not only makes this enormous blunder, but in 
addition, supposes that the Conservatives would gain in force by 
going to the country as the allies of the Home-rulers,—allies 
expressly counting the gain of the extreme Home-rule Party 
in Ireland as their own gain,—he would not simply be wanting 
in political wisdom, but would be the most consummate political 
idiot of our day. Why, it only wants this, that Sir Stafford 
Northcote should go to the country on the strength of an Irish 
alliance negotiated expressly to secure the interminability of 
Parliamentary debates, to annihilate the Conservative Party at 
the polls. We venture to say that the victory of 1880 would 
be as nothing, compared to the victory of 1882, if Sir Stafford 
Northcote were mad enough to follow Lord Randolph's 
advice, and ask the country to support the unlimited chatter 
of Parliament, in the hope of doubling the party favourable to 
the repeal of the Union. Conservatives by hundreds would, 
in every constituency, vote on such a programme as this with 
Mr. Gladstone ; and would regard him as the only statesman 
left to whom they could venture to trust the guidance of the 
Irish question, 

Of course, we all know very well that Sir Stafford 
Northeote has no intention at all of following Lord 
Randolph’s absurd, and, perhaps, not very serious, advice, 
—though the Conservative leader's speech on Monday was 
more or less coloured by the tenor of that advice. Sir 
Stafford Northeote knows very well that a programme which 
would mean that he stands forth as the apologist of the 
unpatriotic obstructiveness of a few, and the infinite wordiness 
of the many, in the present House of Commons, would of 
itself be decidedly mischievous to the Conservative cause ; but 
he is absolutely sure that a programme involving an appeal 
from English Liberals to Irish Disunionists to help him and 
his cause, would ruin him utterly. He will not be taken in 
by Lord Randolph’s proposal, but he will realise more keenly 
than ever that Lord Randolph has an infinite power of mis- 
chief in him, which he is quite ready to use,—and that it will 
be well for the leader, so far as may be, to conciliate the 
unruly follower. To this feeling we must, no doubt, attribute 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s intimation, that if the First Rule 
were carried without modification, the Government must ex- 
pect a certain amount of obstruction in the discussion of the 
other Rules to which they would not otherwise have been 
liable. The Leader of Opposition probably knows that 
that is thoroughly bad policy,—that the obstruction has 
already reached a point which is regarded as a scandal by all 
moderate men, and that the true policy for the Conservative 
leader would be henceforth to co-operate heartily with the 
Government, in the attempt to restore a businesslike order 
and promptitude to the proceedings of the House of Commons. 
If Sir Stafford Northcote followed his own counsels, that 
is, we verily believe, the policy which he would adopt. 
No man knows better that not only is the com- 
pression of debate essential to the recovery of influence 
by the Legislature, but that the decadence of the House of 
Commons would issue not in any gain of influence to the 
Conservative Party or the House of Lords, but in the decay 
of all authority in this country, and the advantage of the 
party of anarchy. No man knows better that an alliance 
between himself and Mr, Parnell would be the signal for the 
utter break-up of the old Conservative Party, the party with 
which he himself is most identified, the party of constitutional 
caution and historic precedent. Dut though he knows this, 
he is so afraid of those adventurers amongst his followers who 
are always trying to exhibit him in the light of an inert and 
used-up statesman, that he lets “I dare not” wait upon * I 
would,” and conciliates, where a great leader would rebuke 
and ridicule. The spirit of true Conservatism has not 
been represented in the House of Commons once during 
the autumn meeting; nor will it be so long as the mad- 
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cap young lord who is so intent on unsettling his chief's 
authority, is permitted to strike the key-note for the party 
which must always find its strength and its animating force 
in the sober classes of slightly conventional good-sense, so long 
as it finds strength and animating force at all. As Mr. Gladstone 
showed most happily on Wednesday, the Conservatives care- 
fully stay away from these wearisome orations of their own 
partisans, knowing, as they do, that every scrap of argument 
has long been exhausted, and that most of their own speakers 
speak, not to enlighten the House, but to glorify themselves. 
For Conservatives deliberately to protract a debate, to which 
even their own rank and file refused to listen, was a senseless 
policy, which will do more to cripple the influence of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, than to exalt that of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. 


MR. GREEN’S RELEASE. 


“10 Mr. Green is out of prison. THe has “ satisfied his con- 
: tempt” by undergoing deprivation, and as he has now 
no Miles Platting to return to, he cannot again break the law 
at Miles Platting. For the time, moreover, the Church Asso- 
ciation is triumphant. The services no longer retain the 
character which Mr. Green gave them. The Bishop of 
Manchester has taken account of the deprivation, though he 
took none of the inhibition, and has appointed a curate, who 
will fill Mr. Green’s place until a new incumbent is appointed, 
and last Sunday saw the introduction of a peculiar use, which 
is known in the diocese of Manchester as the ‘ Cathedral 
Standard.” In view of this last step, even the Church Asso- 
ciation consented to offer no opposition to Mr. Green’s release. 
It does not appear that it would have mattered much if they had 
offered any opposition, for Lord Penzance seems to have made 
up his mind beforehand that he had power to make the order 
prayed for; but, at all events, they were able to say that the 
Bishop’s action had enabled them to leave the matter in Lord 
Penzance’s hands. 

Who has been the better for Mr. Green’s long sojourn in 
gaol? That is a question which admits but of one answer,— 
the Ritualists. It has enabled them to establish two very 
important points,—that they do not mean to obey the law as 
it is, and that they are ready to bear any consequences they 
may incur by disobeying it. A militant party which has 
made these two things clear has taken a distinct step forward. 
There can be no question, for example, that if the Public 
Worship Regulation Act were about to expire, it would not be 
renewed in its present form. Mr. Green’s imprisonment has 
determined this much. The conflict which has followed the 
passing of that remarkable statute resembles the A'ulturhampf, 
in at least one particular. It would not have been provoked, 
if those who gave the challenge had foreseen in what way it 
would be taken up. Prince Bismarck thought that the Prus- 
sian Catholics would grumble, and obey, Lord Beaconsfield 
thought that the English Ritualists would grumble and obey ; 
and both statesmen were equally in the wrong. The result 
has been less disastrous in England than in Germany, but 
it has been of the same character. Prince Bismarck, if he 
could ever confess himself mistaken, would admit—Lord 
Beaconsfield, if he were still living, would certainly admit— 
that when a particular law has to be enforced, at great cost 
and difficulty, and with the smallest conceivable result, it may 
be wiser to inquire whether it is worth enforcing. We concede 
in general terms the importance of vindicating the authority 
of the State in matters ecclesiastical. But the most autocratic 
State may sometimes acknowledge that the game is not worth 
the candle, and if Lord Beaconsfield could now see the one 
fruit that the Public Worship Regulation Act has borne 
up to this time, he would probably be the first to pro- 
pose that this confession should now be made. Perhaps 
the Church Association think differently. They may be 
too well satisfied with their victory over Mr. Green, to 
allow themselves to ask how much his deprivation has done 
towards putting down Ritualism. We have made it clear, 
they may say, that such and such a ceremonial is not per- 
mitted in the Church of England, and we have shown that a 
clergyman who insists upon practising it will not be allowed 
to retain his benefice. We do not deny that this is something, 
and if the Church Association are prepared to go on boldly in 
the line they have till now usually and tentatively adopted, 
they may yet accomplish their end. But to do this, they 
must not be content with sporadicimprisonments,—with putting 
one clergyman into gaol to-day, and sending another to take his 
place, when he is released, At this rate, Ritualism will be 
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like to see the fruit of their labours nr eget — 
their members are still alive. The immediate ana “4 
Green's deprivation will simply be that Sir Percival He ve 
will present another incumbent to Miles Platting al 
restore the Ritual to the standard which prevailed in Pa 
Green’s time, and that some like-minded patron will pre a“ 
Mr, Green to another living, where, until the Church pa ~ 
tion begins its work over again, he will be free to do eae 
thing that he did at Miles Platting. It is open, of course rg 
Church Association to say that the barrenness of their vieto : 
is the fault of the law, and that if the procedure in Seles 
tical cases in which the law is well ascertained were pstenily 
simplified, the deprivation of an incumbent might be obtained 
as easily as a County-Court order to pay half-a-crown a week 
All that would be necessary would be to prove before a Ma a 
trate that such and such practices were unlawful, and het 
such and such incumbents had been guilty of them and 
deprivation might follow at the end of seven days, "This 
reasoning does not alter the fact that the Ritualists are the 
only people that have benefited by Mr. Green’s imprisonment, 
We do not say that Ritualism cannot be put down. On the 
contrary, we have always maintained that, if the nation ig 
in earnest, it can put it down without difficulty. All that 
we say is that, as a matter of fact, it has not been put 
down; and that, so far as we see, it is less likely to be put 
down now, than it was when the Public Worship Regulation 
Act became law. There are only two choices open to the 
Church Association, if it is to remain a really working power 
in the question. One is to agitate for an alteration in the law, 
The other is to institute contemporaneous prosecutions against 
every incumbent in the Church of England who is now dis- 
obeying the law, as laid down by the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. The advantage of the first course would be, 
that if the Church Association succeeded in getting the law 
altered to their mind, they might then finish their business 
in a few weeks. The advantage of the second course would 
be that, if all the Ritualist Incumbents in England were 
simultaneously admonished and inhibited, Ritualism might be 
stamped out in three years, As regards time, there is not 
much, perhaps, to choose between the two; as regards the ease 
with which the end might be attained, both seem open to an 
almost fatal objection. The attitude of the Bishops has greatly 
changed since the time when the Public Worship Regulation 
Bill was first dandled in Archiepiscopal arms, and then entrusted 
to Lord Beaconsfield for safe-conduct through the House of Com- 
mons, They may not love Ritualists more, but they certainly love 
the Church Association less. Although, therefore, nothing can 
well be more ridiculous than the provision in the Public Worship 
Regulation Act which gives an incumbent, who has from the 
first made up his mind to disobey the law, three years of 
grace, it is in the highest degree improbable that the Bishops 
would show any favour to a proposal reducing the interval to 
as many months or weeks. Consequently, when the amend- 
ing Bill had been carried through the Commons—in itself not 
an easy matter, with Mr. Gladstone in office, and no strong 
anti-Ritualistic feeling to look to out-of-doors—it would be 
almost certain to be swallowed up in the quicksands of the 
House of Lords. The Bishops would have nothing but 
praise for the object it proposed to accomplish, and nothing 
but blame for the machinery by which it was intended 
to accomplish it. The Bill would be thrown out, not on its 
merits, but because the Royal Commission had not reported ; 
or because there were no prosecutions in progress, and so no need 
of it; or because there were a great many prosecutions in pro- 
gress, and it would be best to see the end of them ; or for any 
other of the excellent reasons which burnt children have for 
keeping away from the fire. Unfortunately for the Church 
Association, the House of Lords is not the only field 
in which they have to encounter the Bishops. Supposing 
that the Association determine not to attempt further 
legislation, but to terrify the Ritualists by a number 
of prosecutions, undertaken at the same time, and neces- 
sarily issuing in the same deprivation, the consent of the 
Bishop of the diocese is a condition precedent of every prose- 
cution. From how many Bishops are such consents likely to 
be got? Possibly, from the Bishop of Liverpool—assuming 
that he has the courage of his opinions to such a degree 
as not to defer to the unanimous judgment of the 
Episcopal Bench. It will be impossible, therefore, as the 
law stands, and as public opinion stands, for the Church 
Association to keep up more than a dropping fire of prosecu- 
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‘ong: and there is nothing in this that is at all calculated to 
-, terror in the Ritualist party. Mr. Green’s resistance 
0 fo the real cause of this change in the situation, and 
he may be congratulated on having done more than all the rest 
of the Clergy put together to further the cause of comprehen- 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS. 


W E are disposed to think that the friends of good govern- 
ment in the United States are a little exaggerating ihe 
consequences of the elections of Tuesday. They have ended in 
a nearly complete victory for the Democrats, who have carried 
New York and Pennsylvania by unprecedented majorities, and 
have captured so many seats in Congress, that they will have for 
the next two years a majority exceeding forty in the House of 
Representatives. They have not, however, carried the Senate, 
though they have increased their strength there till they are 
equal in number to the Republicans, and the balance of power 
will rest with two Readjusters,—that is, advocates of Repudia- 
tion—from Virginia. These men will, it is stated, when- 
ever the honest payment of debts is not in question, vote for 
the Republicans. The President, moreover, remains in power 
till 1885, and can veto any law not passed over his head by 
a two-thirds majority, which is, under the circumstances, 
unattainable. We do not ourselves see a millennium in this 
result, which is probably due in part to the revolt of the 
Germans against the teetotal ideas favoured by the Re- 
publicans, and in part to the weariness of politics often 
witnessed in intermediate elections. It is certain, however, 
that many acute and experienced Americans believe that 
the sole cause of the Republican defeat is the indignation 
of the respectable members of the Republican Party at 
the intrigues of the wire-pullers, and that the Republi- 
cans will reform themselves upon the basis of dismissing 
the professional politicians, and allowing the free elec- 
tion of respectable men. We earnestly hope they may; but 
we have heard of these reforms till we are weary, and can see 
no expedient, short of a change in the Constitution, which 
will deprive the Senators of their hold over patronage, which 
is the first source of corruption in the Union. They would 
have defeated President Garfield, and they have not crippled 
President Arthur, who plays into the hands of the political 
Ring. We may, however, as outsiders, take too gloomy a 
view of the prospects of Reform, and gladly publish the 
optimist view of an intelligent and experienced American 
observer, only premising that, in our judgment, he hopes too 
much from a movement the first result of which is to elect 
the party friendly to slavery, to secession, to “soft money,” 
and to the distribution of spoils among the victors. 

“No event,” writes our American informant, ‘in Ameri- 
can politics since the election of Abraham Lincoln to 
the Presidency of the Republic, in 1860, is so  signifi- 
cant as the Elections which took place in thirty-three 
States of the Union on Tuesday of the present week. 
The result of these elections is, indeed, a revolution in the 
polities of the great constituencies of the Northern States, 
So complete and overwhelming are the majorities of the 
Democratic party in New York and Pennsylvania, following so 
closely upon the defeat of the Republicans in Ohio, that the 
wayfaring man, though a ‘machine politician, need not 
mistake the meaning of this result. 

“ After the death of President Garfield, Mr. Arthur began to 
lay the wires to be his own successor in the White House, and 
certainly used a wise discretion in making appointments to 
office. Indeed, his political friends accused him of half- 
hearted fealty to his old principles and comrades of the 
‘Stalwart’ section of his party. However, it was not long 
before he began to show his colours, and the ‘Ilalf Breeds’ 
were given no quarter. For the first time in the history 
of the American people, their President took personal part | 
in the management of the State Caucuses; and, indeed, 
virtually made the nominations of the candidates. Judge 
Folger is now Mr. Arthur’s Secretary of the Treasury. 
It is well known that it was Mr. Arthur’s wish and plan 
to place this most important portfolio in the hands of his 
personal friend and chief political supporter, Mr. Roscoe 
Conkling, of New York. But the public sentiment against 
such an appointment was so strong, that even so bold a dema- 
gogue as Mr, Arthur shrank from so venturesome a move. 
W hen the time came, however, for the political party to meet 
in Convention, to make nominations for their State oflicers, 


tacle of the President of the Republic at the head of their 
ranks. Mr. Arthur had his wires to pull. Judge Folger is a 
very reputable man, and has always stood well with the people 
of his State. Here is Mr. Arthur’s opportunity of displacing 
his Secretary of the Treasury, and of giving his post 
to Mr. Conkling. He thrusts Mr. Folger upon the New 
York State Convention, and by means both fair and foul 
he receives the Republican nomination for Governor. In 
Pennsylvania, Senator Cameron, known as ‘ Boss’ Cameron, 
runs the political machine, and he named a _ personal 
friend and henchman as the nominee of the Republican 
Convention in that State. The very best elements of the 
Republican party in both these States could no longer brook 
the open and shameful interference—indeed, dictation—of 
these ‘ Bosses, and have cast their votes for the Democratic 
candidates, and they have been elected by overwhelming 
majorities. In both these great commonweaths, the Demo- 
crats have been wise in their day. In Pennsylvania, they 
nominated as their candidate for Governor, Mr. Pattison, a 
man who has shown great executive force and probity as a 
municipal officer of Philadelphia. And under the weight of 
his pure name, partisan barriers have been broken down, and 
the reign of ‘Boss’ Cameron has been brought to an end. 
In New York, the Democrats nominated Mr. Cleveland, of 
Buffalo, a man above reproach, and the ‘ Half-breed’ Repub- 
licans have broken with the ‘ Stalwarts, and cast in their 
lot with the Democrats, and elected their candidate. The 
old-line Garfield newspapers gave to the Republican candi- 
dates just the support that was sure to damn _ them. 
It was faint praise. In all the States, the Demo- 
eratic gains have been unlooked-for and enormous. The 
significance of this result must be gratifying and re- 
assuring, to all well-wishers of the American Union at home 
and abroad. It means the death-knell of * machine politics’ 
for all time—certainly for a long time—to come. It does not 
mean the overthrow of the Republican Party, or its principles. 
These are dear to the intelligence and the loyalty of the 
American people. The Rep blicans are the advanced party, 
not only in politics, but in every department of life. The 
education, the wealth—indeed, all that may be deemed 
culture, or that can be made to stand for the well-being of 
the Republic—have been in the keeping of the Republican 
Party, since the heroic services of Charles Sumner, W. Lloyd 
Garrison, Mr. Seward, and others, who staked the battle and 
won the victory of freedom which made Abraham Lincoln—the 
greatest American—President of the Union. At the bottom of 
these reverses of the‘ Stalwart’ clique,is resentment at thealmost 
indecent way in which President Arthur has ignored or altered 
the reform policy of General Garfield. One by one, the old 
Cabinet of Garfield have been driven out, and only one is left,— 
Mr. Robert Lincoln, who, it is well known, was never in full 
sympathy with the honest and reform administration of the 
martyr President.” 
RELIGIOUS POVERTY. 
\HE Letter of Leo XIII. to his Clergy, on occasion of the 
seventh centenary of the birth of St. Francis of Assisi 
deserves to be read and pondered by Protestants, as well as 
Catholics. Protestants, indeed, will be apt to say that the 
Roman Bishop would have written still more effectively, if he 
had ventured to suggest that the religious poverty of which he 
speaks with so much enthusiasm, might well have its benefits 
for the Roman Church and the head of that Church, as well 
as for its poorer members; and that it hardly becomes the 
Church of him who had not where to lay his head, to bewail, 
as Roman Catholics are apt to do, the loss of the worldly 
possessions by which what they call its ‘‘ independence ” was, 
as they think, secured. If there is any real meaning in the 
lesson of religious poverty, on which the Pope so well insists, 
it is surely the lesson that dependence, accepted in a genuinely 
religious spirit, and from genuinely religious motives, is often 
the truest independence, because, from that point of view, when- 
ever the human hand on which you depend gives way, you en- 
counter the precise want which God had provided for you. 
“For this cause came I to this hour,” is the one overruling 
faith which, in the approach of trouble, can alone sustain alike 
the true dependence of the Christian on circumstances, and his 
true independence of circumstances, which at bottom, indeed, 
are the same in essence. If the Pope had shown his own faith 
by telling his Church that the privation of secular power and 
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perly used, in that “religious poverty” which marked the 
Church of Christ himself, he would have found more poor 
men to listen to him when he preached to them. Never- 
theless, it is well for Protestants to take what is valu- 
able in the teaching of Catholics without being too anxious to 
pick holes; and there are some things in Leo XIII.’s address 
which the opulent and comfortable Christians who think, not 
without satisfaction, of the total of their charitable subscriptions 
and the amount of their pew rent, and who regard “ religious 
poverty ” in much the same light as they would regard religious 
irreligion, would do well to take home. After depicting the licen- 
tiousness of the twelfth century, the Pope goes on :—* Just as 
in the twelfth century, so now-a-days hath divine charity grown 
not a little cold, and great is the derangement of Christian 
duties, partly through ignorance, partly through negligence. 
The greater part of men pass their lives in a like frame of 
mind and with like desires, seeking for the comforts of life 
and eagerly pursuing pleasure. Revelling in luxury, they 
are extravagant of their own goods, and greedy after their 
neighbour's. They extol the name of the fraternity of 
mankind, yet they talk more fraternally than they act.” 
And the Pope descants on the spirit of St. Francis of Assisi 
as the true remedy for this state of things. By that, he 
says, “the lawless greed for temporal things would be weakened, 
nor would men weary of subjugating their cupidity by means 
of virtue, which to most appears a great and odious burden. 
Men, knit together in the bonds of brotherly concord, would love 
one another; for they would show fitting reverence to those 
who bore the likeness of Christ.” Applying this to the 
circumstances of the time, he says :—“ As regards the question 
that so much occupies politicians, the relations between rich and 
poor would be most satisfactorily arranged, because the con- 
viction would be established that poverty was not without its 
dignity ; that the rich man is bound to be merciful and gene- 
rous, the poor man to be content with his lot and his industry ; 
that as neither is born for these perishable goods, the one must 
win heaven by patience, the other by liberality.” It is 
somewhat remarkable that in speaking of the virtues of the 
Franciscan Order, as the remedy for the evils of the present 
day, the Pope should use the phrase, “ the dignity of poverty.” 
Of course, no Franciscan would deny that there was true dignity, 
—which expresses, we suppose, the self-collectedness of the 
highest state of mind,—in any condition of life which he thought 
religious; but, undoubtedly, to cultivate humility and not 
dignity, was the first thought of the Franciscan Friars ; and their 
idea was to eradicate, as far as possible, precisely that love of 
dignity, that pride of giving, that horror of asking of others, 
which modern political economists eulogise as the radical 
condition of social health. The “dignity of poverty ” has much 
more of the ring of modern economy in it than of the true 
Franciscan thirst for infinite humiliations. It suggests reluct- 
ance to ask of others, sturdy reliance on your own resources, 
—in short, the insurance office, the benefit club, and incessant 
industry, rather than the practical development by Francis of 
Assisi of the precepts against worldly care contained in the 
Sermon on the Mount. The great desire of the first Franciscans 
appeared to be to meet with indignity, and to crucify the sense 
of dignity, though, doubtless, they, too, would have preached the 
spiritual dignity of bearing indignity well. 

Probably, the Pope would admit that it is not for ordinary 
men to invite the indignities which St. Francis invited, simply 
because, instead of fostering their religious life, those indig- 
nities would impair it; and Protestants might add, that the 
future of the Franciscan Order itself showed the danger of 
trying to make a very exceptional capacity for bearing humilia- 
tions, the essential condition of a large and permanent society. 
There is nothing to show that Christ required the selling of 
a man’s property and complete devotion to his work in 
spreading the Gospel, from all his disciples for all time, 
though he did require it from some of those whom he chose for 
this special work. The truth seems to be that religious poverty 
is one thing, and the dignity of poverty quite another. Religious 
poverty is the poverty embraced by those who, feeling that 
their senses are likely to be fascinated, and their minds filled 
and occupied with external things, with the enjoyment of power, 
beauty, and intellectual gratifications, if they do not take the 
strongest measures to repudiate the world, commit them- 
selves in a passion of enthusiasm to a life destitute of all 
these things, that they may concentrate their hearts and wills 
on a higher love than the visible world can provide for them. 





The poverty which the Pope’s allocution speaks of as havin 
gy dignity ” of its own, is no such violent expedient for 
the taming of an unruly spirit and for the expression of 
an ecstacy of adoration, but the inevitable lot to which 
as to a calling, the great majority of men are born, and 
within the limits of which they may, if they please, elect to 
live with the same sort of resolute self-restraint, the same kind 
of habitual disposition to ignore altogether what is beyond their 
reach, which is said to give dignity alike to the sufferer who never 
betrays impatience or irritability, and to the commander who, in 
the midst of disaster, behaves as though he had foreseen it all,and 
were performing his appointed task, without any useless yearn. 
ings after the triumph he had missed. What seems so dangerous 
in “religious poverty” is the rash abandonment of a providen- 
tial for a self-chosen destiny, which it must take a very unique 
character to work out. Roman Catholics would, we suppose, 
plead that in what they consider their “call,” every.member of a 
religious Order follows the divine guidance, as much as any 
prophet of the Old Testament, or Apostle of the New, 
followed it in delivering his message. Of course, if that 
is so, we are answered. But to the outside world, self. 
chosen religious poverty looks very like the exchange of the 
lot imposed by God, because it is too easy, for one which is 
harder and more worthy of enthusiasm. Anyhow, such a choice 
is not the way to realise the dignity of poverty, which con- 
sists in accepting as part of your habitual plan of life the 
steady discouragement of desire for anything beyond your legiti- 
mate reach, and the prompt suppression of all emotions of regret 
and complaint which may remain. There is a dignity in 
all poverty which makes itself entirely independent of the 
wealth of others, and which is unwilling, even though pressed, 
to share it,—a dignity which consists partly in the character- 
istic consequences of orderly self-restraint, partly in the 
simplicity of feeling and taste which results from constant 
and straightforward contact with the realities of life. Indeed, 
there is real strength lost in all fastidious and hyper-sensi- 
tive lives, real strength gained by habitual contact with 
toil and want and good and evil in their least disguised 
and most naked forms. But this strength is not the 
strength of “ religious poverty,” in the Pope’s accepta- 
tion of that phrase, for the directly religious motive does not 
necessarily form any distinctive part of that sturdy simplicity, 
and integrity, and disregard of refined indulgence, which go to 
make up the dignity of the industrial lot. Religious poverty 
is something totally different, the self-precipitation, as it were, 
of the soul on the invisible world, in its dread of the attractions 
of the visible world and in its passionate hope that those attrac- 
tions may not prevail. The dignity of poverty is the natural 
strength which the noble-minded among the poor especially in- 
herit. The desire for “ religious poverty,” on the other hand, is 
due to the dread which some of the most noble-minded among 
the rich especially inherit. The one is the natural aspect of a 
great class-virtue, the other is the door by which a certain 
number of high-minded rich men try to escape from a great 
class-vice. 

The Pope, however, would, we suppose, maintain that 
voluntary “religious poverty,” on the part of well-to-do men, 
such as St. Francis before he founded the Franciscan 
Order, is all but essential to the adequate encourage- 
ment of the poor not to disdain their lot, and not to covet 
the riches of the class above them. It requires, he would 
say, the example of men who show how they dread the allure- 
ments of wealth, in order to satisfy the poor that wealth is not the 
greatest of all blessings, and that they are not living under unjust 
conditions when they have so small a share of these blessings. 
Well, if it be so, the Roman Church is quite right in founding 
such Orders. No one can deny that if the voluntary renuncia- 
tion of wealth by those who have it, produces the effect of re- 
conciling those who have it not to their more colourless lot, 
that is a great result, which every one who values spiritual life 
ought to see with pleasure. In a great wealth-producing country 
like ours, there is nothing more useful than to convince men 
that wealth cannot bring blessedness to the wealthy,—unless, 
perhaps, through the wise bestowal of it on those who need it, 
—nothing more important than the lesson that religion re- 
quires us all to keep in strict subjection, and some of us even to 
cast out, the desire which political economy assumes as the basis 
of the whole of its inferences. But it seems very doubtful, as a 
matter of fact and history, whether the foundation of Societies 
organised on the basis of abjuring the world’s possessions, ever 
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has contributed greatly to the spiritual content and happiness 
of the poor. Of course, the life of a great man like St. Francis 
has contributed greatly to that result ; but was his a life which 
could imitate with adequate success? A life of “ religious 
poverty ” is a daring venture, of which the Saviour might set the 
example, an example which a few great spirits might manfully 
follow; but as the basis of a great social organisation, it can 
hardly be said to have either itself succeeded, or driven out 
that covetous spirit which seems to animate so many of the 
destructive conspiracies of modern Socialism. 


others 


THE VALUE OF NATIONAL CONCEIT. 

E have been at once amused and pained by the receipt of 

a number of letters, both from Germans and Anglo- 
Germans, complaining, often in bitter terms, of the “ attacks on 
Germany,” made in the letters of our humorous friend, “ Tom 
Balbas.” We publish only one of them,—first, because the writer 
gives his name for publication; and secondly, because we feel 
sure, if the writers understood either the character or the objects 
of “Tom Balbus,” they would all of them be as amused at their 
own vehemence as we are amazed. We can assure Dr. Althaus that 
“acridity ” is not exactly the peculiar foible of “ ‘Tom Balbus.” 
We should have thought the countrymen of Jean Paul, of all 
men, would have understood the kind of humour which consists 
in bringing out incidents of travel and points of national 
demeanour by a touch of whimsical exaggeration, sometimes 
cynical, and sometimes affectedly ill-tempered. ‘The surface fault 
of North Germans, like that of most Yorkshiremen, in manner, is 
a kind of brutal directness of speech, arising half from simplicity 
and half from the universal military training; and our friend, who 
knows Germans, Germany, and German a good deal better than 
our correspondents imagine, brought this to the front, with his 
laughable talk of ‘ Woss ?” just as a Frenchman would have 
brought an Englishman’s morgue and impassive self-approval, 
or a German would have brought what seems to him the 
Italian’s hungry servility. Of course, the German denies the 
charge of boorishness, and from his point of view quite truly ; 
but then, so does the Frenchman deny that of frivolity, often more 
truly still; and the Italian that of servility ; while the English- 
man remarks in the stolidest way that he cannot understand 
how anybody can couple stolidity and him together. Yet the 
English stolidity and woodenness so impress foreigners, that 
we have heard a German lady of marked intellectual attain- 
ments say that on her arrival they impressed her with a 
certain horror, and that when happening to drop a coin in a full 
omnibus, she saw eleven men stoop instinctively to catch it for 
her, she was as astonished as if so many statues had done it. 
We do not doubt that if Chinamen were aware that 
Englishmen take their prominent characteristic to be immo- 
bility, while Americans always satirise them as falsely childlike, 


they would set down both descriptions as new illustrations of 


the intellectual crassitude natural to barbarians. ‘There is 
truth of a kind, however, in all the hits, as there is 
truth in the uglinesses revealed in every photograph, and 
this not the less because the humourist, like the sun, exag- 
gerates all patent defects. ‘That the subjects should fail to see 
the accuracy of sketches avowedly caricatures is natural—we 
should never recognise our own noses, if Cruikshank drew them, 
though our friends would—but what puzzles us, and has puzzled 
us for years, is why such sketches excite so much resentment, 
or, at all events, why the resentment should be so great, and 
so unequally distributed. If every nation were wroth with 
its caricaturists, we could understand it. We have always 
supposed that nations with unfortunate histories would resent 
satire most; and that is true of the Irish, who get savagely 
angry with Punch, and were as wroth with Thackeray as ever 
Lord Beaconsfield was; and it is true of the Jews, who grow 
vindictive under the bitter jesting, which once meant mockery, 
though it is now much more like a result of fear. But the 
Spaniards, who consider themselves the most ill-used of nations, 
are not sensitive to caricature; while the Americans, the most 
fortunate of earthly peoples, hardly know how to put up with 
it, and before their Civil War were ready to make of a joke a 
national offence. The French, although defeated, would not 
care if they were caricatured all the world over,—unless 
the drawing was bad; while the Germans are quite insulted 
if anybody hints that with their masses suavity of manner 
1s not the distinguishing feature. What on earth can that 
signify, if one has the qualities which lead to the top of the 
world? The German dictates to Europe, he fills the world with 





his philosophy, he is rapidly acquiring everywhere wealth, dis- 
tinction, and appreciation; but he is not content, because 
Democritus will tell him that there are men more polished than 
his nation, on the average, is. Why is he so discontent? The 
Englishman is not more successful than the German, he is 
almost as Teutonic, and he is constantly quite as boorish, 
especially outside London, though his boorishness is stolid, 
while the German’s is grumpy ; but if he is told of it ten times 
a day,as he is by French and American novelists, he does 
not care one whit, any more than he cares because all 
Parisian caricaturists depict him with long teeth. He 
does not even inquire whether long teeth are exceptionally 
common in England—we have a fancy they are—but goes on 
chuckling at the caricatures, as quite proper attempts at fun, but 
hopelessly badly done. If those teeth were attributed to Germans, 
a dozen savants would collect all the dental statistics of all the 
schools, and call upon “ Cham ” to explain why he made such an 
ill-natured charge. Yet the Germans are probably quite as 
humorous as the English, though they enjoy their humour 
more as our forefathers did in Shakespeare’s time, than as we 
do now. Why are they so sensitive because a travelling 
Englishman, with a turn for farcical description, declares they 
ask ‘ What ?” too often, too abruptly, and with their lips too 
rigidly shut. Suppose they retort that Englishmen are always 
saying “ Neau,” for “ No,” in an abrupt manner, and with that 
unspellable accent—which, as regards millions of us, is quite true 
—what Englishman will be hurt enough to remember the charge 
five minutes? ‘“ Very comical of the German to notice it,” he 
will say ;” “and I wish people would say ‘ No!” 

A friend near us says it is all conceit, and that the German is 
annoyed because he considers himself to have attained a posi- 
tion which ought to exempt him from such remarks; but we 
should attribute sensitiveness rather to want of conceit. Your 
conceited man has usually, in compensation for his foible, a 
healthy thickness of skin. No one takes “ chaff,” and espe- 
cially chaff of the malignant kind, such as Irish newspapers 
very often pour on him, with the composure of the Englishman, 
because nobody else can be so certain that he is unassailable, 
and that anybody who assails him on any ground whatever— 
unless, indeed, such person denies that the Englishman, who is 
always wandering away from his kinsfolk in search of work or 
wealth, is domestic—is either out of temper, or is making fun, 
the latter a process which, on the whole, he is inclined to 
approve. That conceit not only shields him, but distinctly 
sweetens his temper, and so far from thinking it a bad quality, 
we shall be tempted, if intercommunication is to outrun inter- 
community of understanding, as it now does, to wish that the 
quality were a little more widely diffused. The nations are listen- 
ing to each other, and watching each other, and longing for 
each other’s good opinion, till every word of description tells ; 
but they still fail to understand one another to a degree which 
sometimes makes satire seem purposely ill-natured. The 
German, who is really, aw fond, both kindly and sentimental, 
asks crossly why he is to modern Englishmen always a martinet ; 
while the Frenchman, who is the best of sons, the kindest of 
fathers, and, outside Paris, a very fair husband, cannot con- 
ceive why he is depicted by Englishmen as a rather vicious 
person, of undue levity. Perhaps, however, it is better as it is. 
If all satirists exactly understood the weak point, they might 
hit a little too hard, for it is the exposure of faults we have and 
conceal, not the exposure of faults we have not, which cuts to the 
bone. Tell a Frenchman that in business his countrymen are the 
most greedily rapacious of mankind, and by no means scrupulous, 
and he gets seriously angry ; while the Manchester people, who 
have had many hard things said of them without a wince, were 
not pleased when their Bishop the other day told them that he 
was by no means sure that the great fault of their city was not 
excessive licentiousness. If “Tom Balbus” exactly under- 
stood the Germans, perhaps he would hit a raw, and then God 
knows what might not happen,— perhaps an Invasion of England, 
and an Indemnity of Ten Billions. 
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THE SOCIAL LIFE. 

HE opinion that “the former days were better than these,’ 
has, probably, never lacked numerous adherents. It is 

the natural prejudice of the old, it is the natural imagination of 
the young. he critical spirit, which, more than anything else, 
we should declare the characteristic of youth, finds endless dis- 
satisfaction in all the environments of to-day, and the mere 
effect of contrast throws some warmth of colouring into any 
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imagination of yesterday. The like resuit in old age needs no 
explanation. Perhaps the days to which the old look back were 
not their best days—age is often better than youth—but they 
were days of hope, days shared by beloved ones whose names 
already are half effaced from the tombstones, days of a possible 
future, and a harmless past. And hence the regrets of age have 
an element of illusion, no less than the desires of youth; and 
even where they coincide, the goal they point out may be 
unreal, 

We make this concession to the various devices of Memory 
and Fancy for painting the years that are gone in rich and 
delicate colouring, in order that we may be free to point out one 
particular in which we should ascribe those fairer hues to the 
pencil of a sober judgment. We think the social life of the 
past was better than our own. The comparison between that 
glimpse at the best society of the past afforded by letters and 
memoirs, and any average experience of society in our own day, 
is necessarily a very imperfect one; and it is still further com- 
plicated by the deductions needful even when we have allowed for 
this inequality in our specimens, for every record filters away some 
tedium. The long pause before dinner, when the only syllables Dr. 
Johnson is heard to utter are “ Pretty baby!’ to one of the child- 
ren, would have been as tedious as any similar hour fresh in the 
memory ; but the sentence which records it entertains us. Still, we 
think enough evidence remains, after every reasonable deduction 
on this score, to show that social life was more interesting than 
it is now-a-days, and the loss, if it be real, is a great one. 
Among the advantages that are inseparable from cultivation 
and leisure, there is not one that seems to us more important 
than the power of a ready exchange of ideas, apart from 
all special bonds of preference or intimacy. No alteration, 
seemingly so slight, would bring so much added interest into 
life. How much dullness belongs to the mere incapacity for 
expression! It happens wonderfully seldom that any one says 
what he means, even when he is speaking on common-place 
matters which he understands very well. He thinks his 
neighbour wanting in discrimination of character, and says he 
is a fool. Or he sees that two persons have a difficulty in 
mutual understanding, and says they hate each other. Most 
of us know how to allow for the jerky vehemence of dialectic 
clumsiness, and it has not much influence, in general, on our 
actions, but it makes life more tiresome than it need be. 
And when we come to more complex matters, the result is an 
actual want of understanding of much that often it imports 
us to know. Let the reader recall any conversation sufficiently 
important to have been considered by him beforehand, and ask 
himself how far he has said what he intended to say. It is 
surprising how seldom the answer will be satisfactory. Some- 
times he will find that he has given an enormously exaggerated 
expression of his meaning; at others, he has been so much on 
his guard against this danger, that his hearer remembers 
nothing but his concessions, and retains an impression the 
exact opposite of that which he aimed at producing. And 
though it may be objected that these misunderstandings 
are due rather to the listeners than to the 
clumsiness of speakers, yet as the art of conversation is 
the art of giving proportion and emphasis to thought, the 
two things are hardly separate. ‘The power of expression is 
the power of addressing every one in his own language. We 
have all known what it is, in speaking of any subject not already 
manipulated by frequent reference, to feel just as we do ina con- 
versation in French or German; our utterances are prescribed, 
not by our thoughts, but by our acquaintance with the dictionary. 
We say what we can, and sometimes what we do not mean. We 
remember a young German saying that after supper, a ball had 
gone on “with much more animosity.” The inaccuracy could 
hardly be more trifling, and had classical justification, yet one 
can conceive a case in which it might have had serious results. 
Most often, however, our imperfect command of language tells 
as a sense of incapacity, rather than as a delusive fluency lead- 
ing to misconception, and we are apt to mistake the sensation of 
difficulty for the effect of wisdom. And so our real wisdom is 
hidden. Every one sees what, if he could accurately express, 
he would add something to his neighbour's knowledge of man- 
kind. If only the interpretative power kept pace with love, for 
instance, how much could common-place men and women tell us 
of others to our eyes equally common-place! How like the 
gleam of creative power is the transient efficiency of this glow of 
the heart, how near the great creations of genius, now and then, is 
the revelation of a love intensified and made distinct by sorrow! 
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Of course, our meaning is not enriched by being definitely ex 
pressed. But the power of expression is to the thoughts mee 
beliefs which already exist, as the morning or evening sun to 
the landscape. When we see some familiar scene for the first 
time under the slanting lights of sunrise, we are ready to believe 
ourselves entering on new ground. These quaint gables, these 
peaked dormer-windows, this poetic elaboration of light and 
shade, are they really no more than the bit of street we have 
passed so often? We fancy ourselves on foreign soil, yet in 
truth nothing is new but the emphasizing lights and shadows 
which bring out forms that the undiscriminating noon has again 
and again presented to us in vague suggestion. All distinctness 
has, to some extent, the effect of novelty. 

Avowing that our definition of good conversation would 
exclude intimate intercourse, we may appear to reduce its 
advantages to an insignificant residuum. But those who 
think intimate intercourse to be the only valuable inter. 
course, know little of life. It is a serious disability 
when man and know their fellows only in the 
wholly external relations of business, or else in the close 
contact of heart to heart. He who is ignorant of the 
intermediate zone knows human nature as we should know 
the world of nature not human, if we had never gazed on 
a picture. The world of sky, and earth, and sea would still 
be open to us; our spirits would be cold or deaf, if we caught 
nothing of their varied meaning; yet how different were the 
world of Nature, without the world of Art! How much we could 
never see in the sky, if it had not been first shown us by Turner, 
How much we can never see, while we know another character 
only in relation to ourselves! We may occasionally observe the 
deficiency on a colossal scale, when it is the result of a with. 
drawal on the part of a man of genius from ordinary intercourse, 
that he may devote himself to his own peculiar domain. The 
withdrawal may be made with an adequate object; we say 
nothing against the possibility that it should be desirable, on the 
whole. But in itself, itis a great evil. Some of its influence, 
we think, may be traced in the character and the philosophy of 
John Stuart Mill. We never read many pages of his writings 
without feeling that, with all his wide and well-grounded know- 
ledge, there was much in ordinary men and women of which he 
was ignorant; and what is more important, that he was ignorant 
of his ignorance. He lacked some of the most important ele- 
ments for the problems that he undertook to solve. The lack 
is, of course, more disastrous in those whom no such lofty 
choice, but some necessity of fortune, has cut off from 
the possibility of this free social intercourse. A mellow- 
ing influence has been wanting in their views of life. Man- 
kind is too much divided into friends and foes. For the 
sheath which a social view of life supplies to all strong personal 
feeling, is an emancipation such as can hardly be imagined by 
those who have either never experienced it, or never lacked it 
We have all our antipathies; we are all aware of unreasonably 
morbid influences from particular people; “ our genius fears 
their genius ;” in their presence we are cramped and dumb, or 
else excited to some form of activity that we cannot recognise as 
in any true sense our own. Next to some opportunity of mutual 
help or sympathy, nothing affords so much help against this 
strange spiritual paralysis as the influence of good conversation. 
It delivers us from the shackles of an imperfect understanding, 
and sets us, each to each, in a new point of view. It floats us 
into a world just near enough to all strong personal feelings to 
retain their interest, and far enough from it to escape their 
poignancy. We remember hearing it said of a person 
in whom many of his generation—and some of the most 
distinguished —recognised this influence, that he was a “ uni- 
versal solvent.” People might combine in his presence who 
could combine nowhere else. He made an atmosphere that told 
on all. When such men depart, we lose not only them, 
but their revelations of other natures. They may not be 
better than other men,—their kind of influence is not one that 
could, in the nature of things, be often combined with any 
very strong moral idiosyncracies; but they supply their kind 
with something, perhaps, as necessary, in its way, as schools 
and hospitals, charity organisation, or open spaces for the poor. 
They provide many a needy spirit with a temporary refuge 
from gnawing cares and bitter regrets, they spread the banquet 
for many an impoverished non-contributor ; and when they are 
gone, we remember not only what they were, but what they 
brought out in others, as we remember the sunny days of young 
activity, when mere existence seemed pleasant. 
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Anessay on the social life mainly occupied with arguing that 
ood conversation is desirable, may be thought somewhat to 
ut without a similar excuse, those treatises on crimes 
by Jeremy Bentham in which he establishes, through serious 
argument, the theses that murder, robbery, and outrage are in- 
cidents hurtful to the commonwealth. Nie Show us how we are 
to get what we all want,” it may be said, “and do not waste 

our time in proving to us that we want it.” But we cannot 
allow that people want anything for which they are unwilling 
to pay a fair price. Like every other valuable art, good con- 
yersation gives trouble. Our generation accepts it as an axiom 
that every body must be at liberty, at all times, to carry out the 
impulse of the moment, supposing this impulse be not to any- 
thing wrong. This ideal seems to us hostile to many good 
things; to good conversation, it is certainly fatal. The inter- 
ruption produced by the presence of an audience each of which 
moves and speaks exactly as he is inclined to do—never seeing 
a seat he prefers to his own without taking it, or finding any 
frivolous remark at the tip of his tongue without making 
it-renders it as impossible to carry on conversation as it 
svould be to carry on etching in a jolting car. Who has 
not felt the paralysing influence of some little inter- 
ruption in the midst of an interesting conversation ? There 
is a little pause,—the speaker is making some recollection 
definite, or seeking the appropriate words for some subtle 
distinction, or considering some objection or argument to 
which he is framing a reply. Then some irrelevant remark 
or fidgetty movement interrupts the conversation, and all 
attempts to return to what had been so interesting prove 
vain. The power of that tiresome, restless being who 
must choose that moment to change his seat, or take up 
a newspaper, or ask when the post went out, is certainly per- 
plexing. Suppose he was bored—and such an interruption 
always suggests boredom—why should not we, who were all in- 
terested, continue our conversation? It is vain to ask the 
question. ‘Two disputants engaged in some fierce argument on 
politics or theology may ignore signs of weariness or impatience, 
but it will be found almost invariably that that kind of discus- 
sion which is par excellence Conversation collapses with the 
slightest prick from an impatient listener, or from anything that 
has such an aspect, often a very fallacious one. 
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Perhaps it will seem that there is a good deal to be said on the 
other side of the question. While none would question that self-re- 
straint, on the whole, has relaxed in our time, it must be conceded 
that there are ways in which we are more self-controlled than our 
fathers were. The classical record of eighteenth-century con- 
versation narrates more outbursts than we could probably collect 
from any amount of the social reminiscences of our own day, 
some of them very gross ones. Dr. Johnson, indeed, is the only 
person, so far as we know, who ever provided a common and 
irritating discluimer with any justification. He avowed that on 
one occasion he had meant to be uncivil, and he certainly 
expressed his meaning quite distinctly. And then, too, 
is not constraint as fatal to agreeable conversation as con- 
trol is necessary to it, or perhaps more so? A reader 
past middle age (if we are fortunate enough to possess 
such a one) may summon from the memories of his youth 
some recollection of a festive gathering that numbered 
among its participants no small proportion of the witty and the 
wise of their generation, yet where conversation could not be 
called agreeable, because the host kept an anxious watch on the 
conventional fences of suitable discussion, and hastily inter- 
vened, at every attempt even to approach them, with some such 
safe suggestion as “Mr. Smith, a glass of wine?” Is not 
liberty, on the whole, the best atmosphere for social intercourse, 
even if some price has to be paid for it ? 

While we should allow that our milder manners were an 
unmixed improvement on the licence of our fathers, and that 
our greater freedom was a gain on the whole, we question 
whether either of these things has had any tendency to 
improve conversation. It is not outbursts of temper which 
spoil pleasant society. A person who means to be uncivil, 
though he will certainly make himself odiously disagree- 

able while that intention lasts, will not necessarily be less 
agreeable when it has ceased to exist. ‘The statement may not 
be a very moral one, but it is unintentional rudeness that spoils 
agreeable society. We would compound for all Dr. Johnson’s 
outbursts, as far as the atmosphere of good-breeding goes, to 
get rid of the influence of some easy-going guest, who accosts 
An acquaintance when he or she is talking to another person, or 








allows his eyes to wander all over the room in search of some 
more interesting object than the person who is speaking to him. 
And if Dr. Johnson could have brought disinterested support to 
his own assertion, in his comical testimonial to himself as a well- 
bred man, that he never interrupted any one, and was always 
careful to preserve the appearance of attention to the person 
who was speaking, we should be forced to allow that he might 
indulge in a good deal of petulance, and yet do far less to im- 
pair the pleasantness of conversation than most of our contem- 
poraries do. Nor do we consider that, on the whole, conversation 
is more free from shackles than it was. 

When you have got rid of all the shackles of con- 
ventional ideas of decorum, you will generally find that 
you have only substituted for them other shackles, and 
probably more oppressive ones. In proportion as we dis- 
card general views of life, we bring individual idiosyn- 
cracies into predominance,—we undo, in fact, the very bene- 
fit that it has been our object to trace to the influence of 
good society. We withdraw the sheath it sets on keen personal 
feeling. We will illustrate our meaning by a trifling recollec- 
tion, which applies this ideal of an individual choice to a 
social arrangement in which the conventional rules of pre- 
cedence often hamper what would appear the most suitable 
combinations for good conversation. “I will not let you 
take down an old woman to dinner, Lord ——,” said one of 
the kindest of hostesses, at a dinner-party of which we know of 
only a single survivor. “ You shall take Miss ,»’ naming the 
most attractive of her guests. Now, probably this person had 
a more agreeable dinner, than if his companion had been allotted 
in proportion to his rank; but the scale of precedence which 
would sweep so bare all personal characteristics, is obviously 
fatal to generally agreeable social intercourse. It would just 
invert what we have instanced as the helpfulness of good 
conversation,—it would stamp every defect with glaring 
emphasis, and mingle a very disagreeable kind of perplexity 
with all the minor arrangements now dependent on a mere 
knowledge of trivial facts. It is not in this direction that 
the exchange will be made. Our good-natured friend and 
her guests have quitted the world of dinner-parties many a 
long year, and we have not heard of any one following her 
example; but the little incident illustrates the strong personal 
tendency of any change by which conventional deference is dis- 
carded. In proportion as we discard the traditional formulas of 
social intercourse, we put a heavy strain on the faculties by 
which every one judges of character, and open the door to 
endless embarrassment and indecision. And where embarrass- 
ment and indecision enter, social enjoyment takes flight. 





There are some things better than social enjoyment, no 
doubt. Whether these may not have gained what it has lost, 
we do not attempt to decide. We are not inquiring whether, on 
the whole, human life may not be a better thing for the removal 
of these restrictions. We are speaking of the intercourse of 
cultivated people, meeting in society and interchanging their 
opinions and ideas in the hearing of others, and this kind of in- 
tercourse, we are certain, is not improved by the change. We 
need some restrictions, in order to give the very sense of free- 
dom. When everybody may say anything, conversation is as 
much hampered as it is under any but the narrowest tradi- 
tional code. Even setting aside the class of anxieties which 
most naturally suggest themselves, avd supposing a certain 
amount of good taste the invariable equipment of every lively 
and cultivated mind (which it is not), there would still be a gain 
in some amount of limit to the field of discussion. It is far 
easier to fill a tea-cup from a brook, than at the seashore. We 
meet for a short time, much of that short time is spoilt by in- 
terruptions ; if society is to be any real meeting-point of mind 
to mind, there must be common ground, to begin with. We 
have not time to reconsider everything, supposing that time is 
the only thing necessary for such a process. The old ideas 
about life supplied a sort of framework, within which conversa- 
tion fitted itself ; the new ones spread ont the old domain of 
heaven and earth before us in unlimited invitation, and the 
choice of what is to be our subject-matter is almost wholly a 
matter of individual taste. And the mere addition of individual 
divergence diminishes the chance of any interesting or valuable 
interchange of thought, for people are not more separate in 
their opinions and beliefs than they are in the wish to discuss 
them. Whether the removal of these restrictions may ulti- 
mately lead to deeper views of truth, is a question on 
which we do not enter. We are here merely consider- 
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ing its effect on the intercourse of society. But we can- 
not admit that the intercourse of society is an unim- 
portant element in general welfare, even if it be sacrificed in 
interests that, on the whole, are worth the sacrifice. In one 
sense, no doubt, it may be called unimportant. Social life, in 
its special sense, means the life of the rich and the cultivated ; 
it has nothing to do with those whose welfare should be the 
principal aim in all effort at the changes which, by another use 
of the epithet, we term “ social reforms.” The enjoyment of the 
few is a trifle, when compared with the suffering of the many. 
But, apart from such comparison, the genial influence of a rich 
and lively social intercourse makes up a large part of the happi- 
ness of those who share it; and though the sacrifice may be 
made for an adequate cause, yet the generation which has lost 
this intellectual luxury is, so far, distinctly the poorer. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
ne eee 
ROLLING-STONE RAMBLES.—IV. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LAZY JOURNEY.” 

HIS tour of ours was a flight before the storm, which was 
upon us everywhere. Gradually, our dreams of Switzer- 
land melted into thick air. We did the Uetliberg, and we did 
the Falls, and we did the Rigi, for which I continue to retain 
all the kindness of older days. It was idle to think about sun- 
rises and sunsets, in times when the Sun, through some awkward 
complication in the spots he is suffering from, never sets or 
rises at all. So we spent a day upon the Swiss Monte Prim- 
rosa, running about in steam-cars from one peak to another, and 
wondering at the high-level junctions, which, dropped like 
minute dots about the engineered old hill, make it look like a 
chart of the Metropolitan Railway. The views from the summit 
were curiously and shiftingly beautiful, and, often as I had 
been there, made the place quite new to me. We were for the 
nonce fortunate in what was really an English day, bright and 
mild and breezy, with the scenery of Cloudland in a state 
of kaleidoscopic change, and the rapid alternations of light 
and shadow turning the beautiful waters of Zug (** Phoebus! 
what a name” to have hit upon for one of the prettiest things 
in Europe!) now to a deep blue and then to a still deeper black. 
By dint of watching closely, we managed to see almost the 
whole of the great panorama in detachments, which had a charm 
of its own. So quick and constant were the changes, that to 
turn back to the same point of the compass after leaving it for 
a minute, was to grasp quite another view. Arry was on the 
top, with a telescope and a book of conversations, and I always 
look out for Arry’s criticisms. A short and sudden shower 
came upon us, and wrapped everything round and below us in 
mist. “It is raining ere,” said Arry (although the Professor’s 
letter was not yet written), “ but to think, now, that it may be 
quite fine in the valley at the bottom!’ He thought the Swiss 
rain stopped in mid-air, at the junction. Years ago, I met him 
in the same place, assisting at a sunrise, and just as the first 
faint pink began to tremble on a distant peak, he looked down, 
and said, “It is a awful thing to think that we are about a mile 
igher than the sun.” Science is percolating, but there is yet 

some education to be done. 

The Rigi was our last Swiss effort; and after further wettings 
at Lucerne, we gave up our visions of Meyringen and the Glaciers 
and the Bernese Oberland, and set our faces, as we fondly hoped, 
sunwards. Surely, itcould not rain much in Italy in September. 
Moreover, messages reached us of gorgeous weather on the 
south of the inhospitable Alps, of crowds availing themselves 
of the new St. Gothard Tunnel, and of lake hotels crowded every- 
where to repletion by refugees from the deceptions of the moun- 
tains. Sunward ho! then, and by a rapid change of front 
we took the boat for Fluelen, instead of Alpnach, and as 
the St. Gothard diligence is, alas! a thing of the past; 
though Mrs. Balbus had not been sufficiently educated in modern 
ideas to be content with sceing the famous pass in a tunnel, so 
we chartered a little carriage for a two days’ drive, and cruised 
upou wheels to Airolo. It is necessary, I suppose, this tunnel 
thing, and a great improvement, but it is sad enough. It is 
something startling, after hours of steady climb up the lovely 
valley of the Reuss, through villages still primitive, and rock 
and woodland grind, defiant of men’s efforts 
—audaces omnia peorpeti—to stain the hem of their imperial 
robe, to find a sort of Victoria Station in the heart of the 
mountain pass, and Gischenen turned into a railway rendez- 


unalterably 


vous for cabs and omnibuses. What on earth will be 
Switzerland, except in the strictest utilitarian sense 
when it shall be all tunnels? Let no man flatter ‘ 
he will long be able to do as we did, and drive. 
signs already that the St. Gothard road is doomed. Al] do 
the Val Tremola the marks of neglect are everywhere ar. 
strong contrast to the old care. Big, loose stones lie hein i 
regarded, and deep ruts are lining the way. It will be no pleasant 
pastime, soon, to be jolted round those corkscrew corners ag j 
the days of pre-Macadamite darkness. A Government which 
has a railroad to look after will leave the humbler high 
way to take care of itself; and the jubilations which weediaa 
to the world that Woss had got a market-road into Italy pro- 
claimed also that a whole panorama of savage beauty was buried 


the use of 
in the day 
himself that 
There are 


d 


from the sight of day in its nine-mile tunnel, the last triumph 
of man’s ingenuity over God's master-work. That wild and 
rugged desolation which crowns the Pass will soon be Desolation 
itself, aud right over the very spot where first-class passengers 
are dozing in luxurious corners, and reading the (quotations of 
the Stock Exchange by the electric-light—where Italy and 
Germany are using up their rolling-stock in an interchange of 
coal and Gvist—the very genius of Solitude will reign in melan. 
choly grandeur; the little black and white tarns, from which the 
rushing rivers spring, will whisper in their murmur no echoof man’s 
voice, and the sweet flower of the satin-bloom will blossom out 
of sight, unplucked by woman's hand. Well, well! it is use. 
less to repine, and unworthy to rebel; for Progress was the lag 
of God, before it was the craze of man. But it is a little sad, 
sometimes. Science drives her car over many high delights 
and harmless pleasures; and, more truly than the death of 
Garrick, the St. Gothard tunnel may have “eclipsed the gaiety 
of nations!” 

We had two noble days—our first and last—whereon to cross 
the condemned Pass, and I am glad to think how its memory 
will dwell with me. For a time, we fondly hoped the spell was 
broken, and our first morning at Locarno bore us out; for it 
broke in true Italian splendour, and we basked and rejoiced in 
the sun, as we climbed the famous Calvary, as much as the 
myriad lizards who scattered at our approach. What bad con- 
sciences those little animals must have. But that was all, and 
we had, moreover, the disadvantage of leaving the place morally 
skaken, through meeting with an excited stranger, who casually 
turned ont to be acquainted with a friend of mine to whom 
I trust much of my money matters, and briely described 
him as the greatest villain in the world. TI could not on 
cross-examination quite make out why, but on the prin- 
ciple that where there is smoke there is fire—an utterly 
mischievous and abominable one, by-the-bye; most cal- 
umnies are entirely baseless—visions of insolvency haunted 
my troubled sleep. Thus perturbed, I became, perhaps, more 
accessible to weather influences; and when Baveno, in high Sep- 
tember, welcomed us in a thick, yellow fog, suggestive of nothing 
but a Lord Mayor’s Day, I became incredulous of everything, 
It was no use to assure me that it never happened in September 
before; because the last time I was on the Italian lakes was in 
June, and it froze. It is impossible that I should be The Man, 
marked out by Destiny for vagaries of this kind. “ It never rains 
in September in Italy,” they said, to console me for getting wet; 
and they spoke truth with the proverb, varied. It never 
rains: but it pours. Everything else went wrong on the Lakes, 
as well as the weather. I tried to comfort myself by a visit to 
the Villa Inglese, where the Queen stayed, and bask in the 
beams of departed Royalty, as I couldn’t have the Sun. But I 
was informed that it could only be seen by leave of the proprietor, 
and that only when he was at home,—which—wise man—he 
wasn’t. But such un-Italian methods irritated me. Moreover, 
haunted by those same insolvency fears, we went to the second- 
best hotel, which turned out to be more nasty than cheap. Our 
stay, therefore, ended prematurely ; and the last image on the 
retina represents an unpleasing maid-servant throwing Mrs. 
Balbus’s slippers at her from a second-floor balcony, because she 
had left them behind. The maiden did not intend to be rude, 
only expeditious. But we did not like to be reminded of our 
wedding in that way. Then, oh! that weather,— 

“Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice, 
Nella miseria.” 
So, thinking of a former Italian wandering when the Gods 
were unusually propitious, before the meteorological nonsense 





had provoked them to treat prophets as they deserve, aud pour 
I iy ’ 
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ater on them from the upper windows, I fell again to the 
waking of verse, and wrote :— 
“Where, as the Siren foul and fair 
Once lured the traveller to his death, 
Gay Monaco infects the air 
With poison from her balmy breath, 
Tricked out of man, man’s scourge to be, 
A wanton robed for Robbery,— 
Where in her pride the Midland Sea 
Curls tideless round her fairy shore,— 
There, Mary, once for you and me 
Fortune our idle vessel bore, 
And through all change of shade and sun 
Dreamed out our dream for us in one. 
By Genoa’s masts, by Milan’s towers, 
We wandered yet, and lingered siill ; 
And weeks grew of the lazy hours, 
On Generoso’s flowering hill, 
Whose shifting lights and pictures rise 
For ever to my wistful eyes. 


As when we watched it side by side, 
Out of the air I see it grow, 
And the broad firmament divide, 
Cut like a giant cameo,— 
The great Rose Mountain, gaunt and grand, 
Ice-modelled by the Master’s hand. 


With eyes half-shut and ears adream, 
I mark the pageant once again, 
Where Nature’s richest colours seem 
Glowing to soothe the sense of men ; 
And on the silence breaks alcne 
The cow-bell’s tranquil monctone. 


And southward far, and far away, 
Its crowning charm to the landscape lending, 
The Lombard plain spreads golden-grey, 
In woven haze with distance blending, 
And rolls its tide of corn and wine 
Down to the purple Apennine. 


Thus, Mary, in the dawn of love, 

Fit birth for those euamoured skies—— 
Here Mrs. Balbus interrupted the flow of composition, said that 
she never cared much for poetry, and added that Mary was a 
forward hussy. I pleaded that poets were privileged, and that 

Tom Moore ; Mrs. Balbus said that Tom Moore was one 

thing, and I was another, and so introduced that confusion 
between an instance and a comparison which is such a popular 
form of argument, and so illogically disconcerting. 

Yet I cannot help being inflammable, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Milan, which is surely responsible for the prettiest 
women in the world. With their wavy figures, nut-brown eyes, 
marble-veined complexions, and rich, black dresses, they would 
move an anthropobiologist (whatever he means in English), let 
alone a poet. So it was that I fell in love, in and for ten 
minutes, under Mrs. Balbus’s eyes, at an open-air breakfast on 
the Isola Bella,—and that my passion was returned. We never 
spoke,—but we loved. She was obviously engaged to the gentle- 
man who was with her, but that did not matter. She was so 
pleased with my frank, but I trust respectful, adoration from the 
next table, that she changed her seat, and put herself, with a 
grace beyond the reach of art, in the light best calculated for 
me to study her. When she left, she made a Parthian turn, and 
gave me just one bow and smile, in which the most presumptuous 
of men could have detected nothing wrong,—which were a 
privilege. I rushed to the strangers’ book, and found her name 
was Antonietta C , of Milan. Surnames are, as Charles 
Surface says, too formal to be registered in Love’s calendar 
Besides, the gentleman looked fiery, and might see this. And 
Italians fight duels, and I do not. But the surname was even 
more beautiful than the Christian. And, oh! Antonietta C s 
ifever you should read this, remember a poet who for that one 
glimpse would go to the world’s end for you, if he had not so 
many other things to do, and if Mrs. Balbus did not say, “'Tom, 
you are simply foolish !” 

After such an episode as this, what have I more to record ? 
Storm-hunted, we fled the lakes (fancy being in reach of Como, 
and not worth while to look at it), and tried the cities. I did 
not find Antonietta at Milan, but only a performance of 
the “ Barbiere,” so bad that the tenor was hissed whenever he 
opened his mouth, but, being accustomed to it, did not mind. 
The Figaro alone was so good that I was fairly puzzled, till in 
the ballet which follewed he appeared as chief dancer, and 
solved the mystery. He had learned to move, which modern 
actors have not, although, in consequence, they never stand still., 
I do bethink me of certain popular and wealthy comedians 
whom I should like to keep dancing for a week, before I trusted 

















them to bring on a letter, much more express a sentiment. We 
went to Venice by way of Verona, of which city I have nothing 
to say but this. If the weather, and the inns, and the smells 
were as bad when Irving and Ellen Terry were there—about 
A.D. 1300, I think—as when I was, I am not at all surprised at 
anything disagreeable that happened, or the way in which the 
Capulets and Montagues went on. 

And Venice? Well, the weather was not what it might have 
been, and I had to fill her beauties out by the aid of a faithful 
memory. But when did that pearl of beauty fail to make 
amends for all? The penny steamers on the Grand Canal are 
a nuisance, and a dangerous one, like the steam-launches on 
the Thames. But as they serve the needs of the many, not the 
selfishness of the few, they are far more easily forgiven. For 
purposes of description, it is time to leave Venice alone. If 
any one thinks otherwise, I would refer him to “A Venetian 
Medley,” published the other day in one of our oldest maga- 
zines, which gave up the ghost immediately afterwards,— 
whereat I was not surprised. I will quote the first sentence I 
see, which may serve :—“ The Alps and Euganeans shrouded in 
a noonday haze; the lowlands at the mouth of Brenta marked 
by clumps of trees, ephemerally faint in silver silhouette against 
the filmy, shimmering sky.” (How the deuce can the sky 
“shimmer?” The clouds might, if shimmers meant any- 
thing.) “ Form and colour have disappeared in light-irradiated 
vapour of an opal hue. And yet instinctively we know that 
we are not at sea.” 

When I read this, instinctively 1 knew I was. The writer 
thereof is not the first who has shot at Ruskin, and hit Mont- 
gomery. I prefer to part from Venice, and the Spectator, with 
a story. I went up the campanile of St. Giorgio, with an odd 
American, mild in appearance, and studying for the Church, 
who was always retiring to write up his “impressions,” which 
were three weeks in arrear. He always dressed in black, and 
subsequently disappeared without paying his bill. Quoth he to 
me, looking placidly round upon the sea-bound city and the 
wide stretch of the lagoons, “ Venice has been very much mis- 
represented to me, in one particular. J was told that the great 
fault was the want of water.” Either that man was the Heathen 
Chinee himself, or,—he had met Gilbert or Burnand. 

And so,—home. I knew we should meet the Sun at Sun- 
bourne ; and we did, the moment we arrived, for about the first 
time since we left it; bright—glorious—English, when Smoke 


allows. And I have no need to say more in favour of— 
“ The kindred points of Heaven, and Home.” 
A Dieu! Tom Baus. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
gees 
A FREE COUNCIL FOR THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SpectTaTor.”’] 

Sir,—Will you allow me to call your attention and your readers’ 
to a demand put forward by the Association for the Promotion 
of the Reform of Convocation, of which I have the honour to be 
a Secretary, though my friend and colleague, the Rev. James 
Bandinel is the genuine leader in the movement, and may be 
said to have borne, for years past, the burden and heat of the 
day. Our object is to obtain a free Council for the Church of 
England, without Disestablishment; and, as the first immediate 
step towards this, we ask for the issuing of a Royal Commission 
to investigate the whole subject. 

It is manifest that the present state of things is abnormal, 
and, I may say, monstrous. A great Church has no means of 
declaring what she will and what she will not tolerate, and is 
compelled to have recourse to legal tribanals to interpret the 
precise amount of liberty granted by ancient Rubrics. This 
appears to us an extraordinary scandal. We do not insist on 
the conversion of the two Convocations of Canterbury and York 
into a free Council. Ifit were considered desirable to preserve 
these just as they are, or partially reformed, for the investiga- 
tion mainly of clerical grievances, we should have nothing to 
say to the contrary. What we desire is a true Church Con- 
vention, Synod, or Council, in which the clergy and laity should 
sit and debate together, voting by orders, which should be able 
to instruct Parliament and the Crown as to the present mind of 
the Church of England, and the amount of tolerance she con- 
siders desirable. 

I cannot conceal my personal conviction that this would be 
very large, and that, in the presence of such a body, interfere 
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ence with Christian liberty of thought or worship would be almost 
or quite impossible, unless, indeed, the first essentials of the 
faith, such as the being of a God, the divinity of Christ, or the 
moral responsibility of man, were openly impugned. But that 
is an ulterior question. The first desideratum seems to us to 
be a body that could rightly inform, without superseding the 
authority of, Parliament and the Crown. The two Provincial 
Convocations of York and Canterbury do not constitute such a 
body, because they are exclusively clerical. We hold that in a 
genuine Church Council in our day, the laity must have a place. 
Further, we are of opinion that an official, clerical element, such 
as that which exists in our present Convocations, consisting of 
deans, archdeacons, &c., should sit, in a true Church Council, 
with the direct representatives of the clergy at large. So are 
we generally of opinion, also, that an official lay element would 
be highly valuable; say, that of the members of the Privy 
Council, who should be professing Churchmen. As for lay elec- 
tions, to avoid the evils of party contests, we would have these 
indirect, every parish electing its delegate in a Vestry meeting, 
in the usual way; these meeting in the rural deanery, to choose 
electors for the rural deanery, say, two; and these latter gather- 
ing in the cathedral city, to name six, eight, ten, or twelve repre- 
sentatives for the diocese, actual members of the Council, the 
object being to secure representatives of all schools. 

A Church Council thus constituted, whether identical or not 
with our existing Convocations, would, it is believed, be tho- 
roughly competent to investigate and settle the amount of 
toleration compatible with Church membership or ministerial 
work. If the Bishops continued to sit apart, it would be 
necessary, probably, to fortify and enlarge the Upper House of 
such a Council, by adding to that august body Episcopal repre- 
sentatives of other Anglican Communions, as well as all Coadjutor 
Bishops. 

But, for the present, all we urge is the issue of the Royal 
Commission, and I would beg those who see their way to joining 
in this great movement to send notice of their adhesion to me, or, 
perhaps better yet, to my indefatigable colleague, whom I most 
gladly recognise as my leader and inspirer in this work, the 
Rey. James Bandinel, at 1 Baring Place, Exeter. 

Only one thing more I desire to say,—we are not acting in the 
interest of bigotry or of party spirit, but in that of the whole 
Church, which seems to us exposed to most imminent and 
alarming dangers, by the want of a genuine representative body, 
having mission and authority to speak in her name.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ARCHER GURNEY. 

Dlangqunider Re clory, Crickhowe ll, Novenber 3rd. 

THE CONTROL AND EGYPT. 
{To THE EpIror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—Do you think it is quite fair to dub a man a “ pessimist,” 
when he takes a view of a question that may run counter to 
your own? I have no personal objection to the appellation, 
which you have frequently given to me indeed, if I can be 
shown what it means, and that it fits. 

In the case of the views and statements on Egypt given in 
my Fortnightly Review article, upon which you so kindly com- 
mented last week, I do not see that the epithet “ pessimist” 
applies. Either the facts are as stated, or they are not. If they 
are right, if the Debt of Egypt isa fraud upon the Egyptian 
people, if they have never received any benefit from the money 
said to have been spent by Ismail, or from the taxes un- 
doubtedly coming from their toil-worn hands, if the whole 
system of fiaances inaugurated admittedly by disreputable 
persons, and maintained by Western Europe, in the Valley of 
the Nile, is a huge imposition upon a helpless population, then, 
surely, the inferences, moral and other, [ have drawn from these 
facts must be right, too. You cannot, to my mind, hide the 
moral filth of this business, by flinging nicknames at those who 
venture to describe it in plain language. 

Looking back on what I have again and again said about 
Egypt since 1875, it seems to me that my views have 
all along been far too optimist. As recently as 1879, when 
insisting, in Fraser's Magazine, that the iniquity of the “ Dual 
Control” must end in war, in the probable uprising of the 
Egyptian people against their oppressors, or in a_ possible 
quarrel between England and France, I refused to believe that 
we should ever lay hands on Egypt, or act otherwise than as 
deliverers there. Have not events proved that view to be far 
too sanguine? Earlier still, I dreamt of a day when our 
Government would refuse to be the tool of cosmopolitan usurers 








a raraEt: 
of the extortionist type, in imposing foreign bumbailiffs on 
Egypt, and again I was wrong. Where is the pessimism there? 

This is not at all a personal question with me. Had it 
been so, you would not have been troubled with this letter 
There lie in this Egyptian question momentous issues for the 
Empire and for England, issues upon which, I venture to think 
the Spectator has gone wrong. A persistence in the present 
policy of the Government involves, at no distant day, the break. 
ing in pieces of the party of progress at home, for the lovers of 
peace and fair-dealing among the people will refuse to accept 
as leaders the men who have brought the country to commit, 
the blunder and crime of this Egyptian war. It involves also 
the weakening of the Empire abroad, both for purposes of offence 
and defence. A new and undeniably hostile country kas 
to be garrisoned, a lesser India must be held down. Nor 
is that all. The absorption of Egypt by us in any 
shape gives the opportunity to Russia, to all the grasping 
Powers of Europe, to renew their work of destruction upon the 
Turkish Empire. The whole Eastern Question is alive and 
stirring again, while our hands are tied. At the best, we enter 
now upon a time of anxieties, of constant alarms and unrest, 
and, on the first occasion of a bad “ Nile,’ we shall have Europe 
gloating over the spectacle of a starving people dying in the 
Nile Valley, under our hands, or kept feebly alive by the 
bastard benevolence of Mansion-House subscriptions. 

Are not these things true and visible enough in the near 
future? Do you not hold that the records of a nation must be 
judged by the same standard as those of an individual? Can 
the transmutation of a cent.-per-cent. bill of sale, Skinflint’s 
claim. into an orthodox and shapely “ bond,” make the transac. 
tion clean? For the sake of true Liberalism, for the future of 
the Empire, in the interests of the European peace, I beg you 
to address yourself to questions like these, and not to let handy 
epithets, easily applied, draw you away from the real points in 
dispute. Above all else, this Egyptian question is one of morals, 
and as such, it is the sharpest test of the faithfulness of men to 
their political and other professions which can be met with at 
the present time.—I am, Sir, &c., 

76 Hinton Road, S.E., November 7th. A. J. Witsoy. 


[What is our correspondent angry about? We have pro- 
tested against the plunder of Egypt by the Bondholders almost 
as strongly as he has done. We called him pessimist for his 
view of the probable results of English interference—and he is 
pessimist—a word which is not a nick-name, but the only 
description of the reverse of optimist.—Eb. Spectutor']. 


THE FOREIGN ELEMENT IN EGYPT. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—In the able article on Lord Dufferin’s visit to Egypt 
which appears in your last number, you do not recognise one 
most important element of the Egyptian population. The great 
Foreign Colony in Alexandria has immense influence over Con- 
tinental statesmen and Continental journalism. This colony 
is, in practical life, the real master of the Consular body, and 
the creditor, landlord, or employer of the Egyptian Fellahin. 
I am far from wishing to justify all the views of the foreigners 
about Egyptian affairs, but, having just returned from the 
country, I feel some astonishment at our English way of 
looking upon Egypt, as a piece to be played upon Anglo- 
Egyptian understandings. The European Colony has its voice 
in local affairs, and right or wrong, will make that voice heard 
in a way which English statesmen and journalists seem scarcely 
to realise. We might annex the country, and the resident 
foreigners would bless us, if only they were secured against all 
danger from the natives. But we cannot give the Arab element 
anything like self-government, without arousing an amount of 
colonial opposition which would render the scheme a hopeless 
failure. These merchants of many lands—Greeks, Italians, or 
Frenchmen, and British subjects—who live in Egypt and 
earn their bread among the Egyptians, are a dominant 
race. The half, at least, of the whole wealth of the country 
belongs to them or is pledged to them, and they would 
never allow a Native Assembly to govern the Nile Valley. 
I doubt whether even the most localised village self-govern- 
ment of Arabs would be tolerated by the foreign colony. 
It seems almost essential, if we are to give fuir-play to 
all parties and to protect the native to some extent, that an 
Egyptian Council of State, under English guidance, should have 
all power in the land. The native ideas, if really allowed free 
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would be too hostile to the immense foreign interests at 


scope. A 
p* Sir, &c., 


stake in neon —I am, 
Temple, E.C., Nove mber 7th. Hivary SKINNER. 


THE IRISH PRESS IN AMERICA. 
[To THE EpiIToR OF THE “‘SPEcrTaToR.’’ | 

3in,—1 have made a mistake, for which I heartily apologise. I 
pce the newspaper paragraph which has been going the 
yound here, and to which I alluded. The Fenian journal of 
which it speaks as being in reality the property of a Jew is not 
the Irish World, but the United Ivishman, the journal of 
O'Donovan Rossa.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Toronto, October 27th. GoLpwIn SMITH. 


NORFOLK VERNACULAR. 

(TO THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’) 
Sin,—I have read with great pleasure your genial notice of Dr. 
Jessopp’s s article in the Nineteenth Century. But, as an “ Arca- 
dian,” “bred and born,” and resident within a few miles of 
Thetford until my twentieth year, I must say that I am entirely 
against you as to “ bor,” rather than “ baw,” as the Doctor has 
it. With us, it was certainly “ dia,” rather abruptly stopped, 
and without a trace of the “trill” of the x in it. Furthermore, 
the Norfolk pronunciation of “neighbour,” from which you derive 
the word is “ neighbé,” decidedly not “ neighbor.” 

On the other hand, I musi admit I have in “ my mind’s eye” 
sundry old ladies who would say to their female cronies, ‘ Well, 
tha’s a rare tale, baw, that that is!” but I fancy this would result 
from great and frequent use of the word, just as our Lancashire 
boys invariably call ea ich other “ izan.’—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Herrine. 


Vernith ITigh School, Oldham, Luncashive, November 7th. 


A PROTEST. 

{To tHE EpiTor OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’) 

S1x,—Having for many years been a reader of the Spectator, 
and knowing and fully appreciating the high-minded fairness 
and justice with which public questions are generally discussed 
in its columns, I was surprised to find in your number of 
October 28th, a paper like the one entitled “ Rolling-stone 
Rambles,” which seemed to me singularly deficient in those 
qualities. Byen if taken as nothing but the jew Cesprit of a 
eynic and an epicure, aiming at the laurels of Sterne and 
of Heine (and I was inclined at first to look at it in that light), 
it seemed strangely out of place; but the acrid spirit under- 
lying the talk of this holiday-maker is apt to produce other effects 
than a mere langh at his eccentricities. I would ask what possible 
good it can do to speak of a great nation like the Germans, as 
he does, as of a mass of coarse, impudent bullies, equally devoid 
of spirit and sense of beauty and of politeness, intent only on 
slioating strangers, and priding themselves, in the vulgar tone 
of parvenus, on their own superiority; and, having painted the 
Germans in this character, to add a warning of the Deufschenhiss, 
furious as the Judenh«ss, which will be sure to arise, should 
they continue in their bad ways? The writer seems much 
offended by the inability of Germans to understand his 
version of their language,—but, judging from the specimens 
of his pronunciation of German mentioned by himself, I 
am not astonished at the result. No German would be 
able, without an explanation, to understand the meaning 
of the mystic word “ Woss,” of the invention of which 
the Rolling-stone Rambler seems so proud; nor would any 
German know what this critic means by the equally mystic 
words Benny-dig and Ween, which he gives as the equivalents of 
“Venedig ” and “ Wien,” and from which he draws the inference 
that no sense of beauty can ever be expected in people using 
such words for “ Venice ” and “ Vienna.” His treatment of the 
Alsace-Lorraine question is similarly curious. Being at first at 
a loss how to characterise the want of generosity shown by the 
Germans in annexing those provinces, on second thoughts he 
considers that, after all, they have shown wonderful moderation. 
Unfortunately, a good deal of silly and mischievous international 
talk seems unavoidable; but I trust that you will allow me to 
express the surprise and regret which many Germans will feel, 
that in the present instance it should have found a place iu the 
Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Noveinber 4th. F. ALTHAUS. 











THE “EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY.” 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE ** SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—Your review of last week on Canon Farrar’s “ Early Days 
of Christianity ” complains that, “ It is impossible for one who 
has written so much, in so short a time, to think deeply, or to 
reason with precision and accuracy. Within a period of six 
years, Dr. Farrar has written a ‘Life of Christ,’ in two large 
volumes; a ‘ Life of St. Paul,’ in two large volumes; and a 
history of the ‘Early Days of Christianity,’ in two large 
volumes ; besides a bulky volume on ‘ Eschatology,’ and sundry 
essays in the periodical literature of the day.’ Later on, the 
review says:—“ Dr. Farrar is so set on producing a striking 
effect, or establishing some point in controversy, that he cannot 
be trusted in dealing with facts.” 

Allow me, as an old friend of Dr. Farrar, to call attention to 
two instances in which the reviewer himself deals with facts. 
1. Dr. Farrar’s “ Life of Christ” was published in 1874, that is, 
eight years ago. In the preface, he says, very modestly,—‘ I 
could not at first but shrink from a labour for which I felt that 
the amplest leisure of a lifetime would be insufficient, and 
powers incomparably greater than my own would still be 
utterly inadequate... ... After I had in some small measure 
prepared myself for the task, I seized, in the year 1870, the 
earliest possible opportunity to visit Palestine,” &c. 

The siv years, therefore, allowed by your reviewer for the 
writing Dr. Farrar’s seven volumes must be extended to at 
least twelve,—an extension which, while it still leaves ample 
room for wonder that so many conquests should lie so thick 
together, removes, surely, not a little of the force which seemed 
to attach to the reviewer’s trenchant words. Six years are 
clearly one thing, twelve years, another.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Amicvs. 

[We have not thought it right to publish the latter part of our 
correspondent’s letter, as it simply amounts to a criticism on a 
criticism; and to these, if we were to sanction the habit of 
admitting them, there would be no end. Of course, we did not 
intend to include in our statement the time of preparation, but 
only the time that had elapsed between the two publica- 
tions. Our error arose from the date in * Crockford’s Clergy 
List,” which gives 1476 as the date of publication of “The 
Life of Christ.” On referring again to the volume, we presume 
that the date given is the date of the twenty-fourth edition, but 
we should not have inferred this from the manner in which the 
date 1876 is given. However, the longer the study devoted by 
Dr. Farrar to his books, the more carefully should he have 





retrenched and corrected their many excrescences.—Ep. 
Spectator.) 
GARIBALDI’S DREAM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 


Sir,—Perhaps Garibaldi’s dream, just now published for the 
first time, may be interesting to those readers who are collect- 
ing remarkable dreams :— 

EXTRACTED FROM Guizoni’s “ Lire or GARIBALDI.”’ 

“T was ill with rheumatism, and in the midst of the storm I fell 
asleep in my cabin, having lain down over the coverlid. In sleep | 
was transported to my native place, but instead of the heavenly air 
of Nice, where everything bore a smiling aspect, I found myself in 
the gloomy atmosphere of a cemetery. In the distance, I perceived 
a melancholy procession of women carrying a bier, and they ad- 
vanced slowly towards me. I felt a fatal presentiment, and struggled 
to approach the funeral train, but I could not move. I seemed to 
have a mountain upon my chest. The cortége reached the side of 
my couch, laid down the bier, and vanished. I sought in vain to 
raise myself on my arms. I was under the terrible iofluence of a 
nightmare ; and when I began to move, and feel beside me the cold 
form of a corpse, and recognise my mother’s blessed face, I was 
awake, but on my hand there remained the impression of an ice-cold 
hand. The mournful howling of the tempest, and the groans of the 
poor ‘Carmen’ beaten unmercifully against the shore, could not entirely 
dissipate the effects of my terrible dream. On that day, and in that 


hour, I lost my parent, the best of mothers.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., GerorGina S. Gopkiy. 





BOO KS 


re 
THE LATE PROFESSOR DE MORGAN.* 

Tus book contains not only a remarkable picture of a remark- 

able life, but is full of a lively interest which would not be 

generally e spected i in the memoir of a great mathematician and 


Maem: By his Wife, Sophie Elizabeth De Morgan. 
London: Longmans. 


* Memoirs of Augustus De 
With Selections from his Letters. 
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a great logician. Mrs. De: Morgan’s picture of her husband’s 
hearty laugh, and of his being constantly heard “ whistling and 
singing merry snatches of song ” in the years before he had lost 
any of bis children, is fully reflected in the tone of his earlier 
letters, which, in spite of their scientific cast, are genuinely merry 
and light-hearted, and often very humorous. Only in his later 
days they became nowand then so touched with eccentricity,—as, 
for example, in the case of the letter resigning his Chair in Univer- 
sity College, Loudon,—as perhaps to dimnish in some degree the 
weight of a most needful as well as most valuable expression of 
the convictions of a singularly strong and noble character. No 
reader of any intelligence will find this volume dull. There are 
so many topics of general interest raised in it, ranging from the 
conditions of eternal salvation and damnation to clairvoyance, 
and every subject treated is treated after so characteristic a 
fashion, and with a precision of touch at once so thoughtful and 
so quaintly conscious of disappointing illegitimate expecta- 
tions, that many of these letters of Professor De Morgan's de- 
serve to live as first-rate specimens of effective correspondence. 
It would be difficult to find letters which take in more distinctly 
the presumed attitude of mind of the correspondent, aad address 
themselves more explicitly to that attitude of mind, endeavour- 
ing to fix the receiver’s attention on a specific and manage- 
able field of thought, and not to let it wander beyond that 
field; while, within that field, the endeavour is made to pro- 
duce an indelible impression of the writer’s convictions, and 
the reasons for them. Thus, after the death of one of his 
sisters, Mr. De Morgan’s mother, who was a very strong 
Evangelical, as the phrase goes, wrote to him to try and persuade 
him of the infinite danger of his soul, if he did not forthwith 
change his attitude towards the Gospel of Christ (an attitude 
which may be defined as that of an orthodox or supernaturalist 
Unitarian). Mr. De Morgan’s reply was characteristic. He 
wrote with the strongest affection, but used all his powers to 
convince his mother that she and he had no sufficient common 
ground of argument to make a controversy on the subject 
anything but protitless :— 


“But between us there is in this matter no common ground on 
which to argue. Nothing is more easy than to be positive and cer- 
tain, or to affirm the perdition of all who cannot see any particular 
system of doctrines to be true: but before you declare that you must 
be right and I must be wrong, consider the following points, and ask 
yourself what part of the whole New Testament has more right to a 
literal interpretation than this: ‘In the measure which you measure 
with, you shall be measured.’ I take the most literal translation, 
and not what your misleaders are pleased to call their ‘authorised 
version.” 1. You have a number of books bound up into one, which 
you call the New Testament. You never meddled with the question 
whether all these books are genuine, and were really written by the 
persons whose names they bear. Still less with the question whether, 
being written by different persons, at different times, to different 
persons, &c., they can be used in interpreting each other in the same 
manner as the different parts of a book written by the same person. 
I have been obliged to consider this. 2. These books are written in 
a foreign language, and more than that, in a dead language, of which 
every one knows that it is utterly impossible to render any phrase 
exactly into corresponding English. This question no way concerns 
you. You dwell upon a single English word in the translation just 
as much as if it were the original itself. To me, your version is 
useless, as I know that those who made it were utterly incompetent 
to take that view of the original language which the subject requires. 
3. These books have come down to us in manuscripts which differ 
from each other repeatedly, and in one or two instances, if not in 
more, there is proof, which theologians of all parties unite in admit- 
ting, that additions have been made to the writers’ text. You care 
nothing for this; I doubt if you knew the fact. I have been obliged 
to know it. 4. Your expressions amount to the following :—If you 
do not take it for granted that King James’s translators chose the 
right Greek, and turned it into the right English, at'd more than that, 
drew all their inferences correctly, God Almighty will punish you to 
all eternity. 5. Out of all that precedes you have got a complicated 
creed, on implicit belief in which you insist. I recommend you to 
follow the plan adopted by Locke, when he wanted to ascertain what 
the Christian religion was. He looked carefully through the Acts of 
the Apostles, and collected every single instance in which a Christian 
was made by the Apostles; for, he argued—and in so doing he upset 
every Church which has existed since A.D. 300—if I can become as 
much of a Christian as the first converts of the Apostles, I shall 
certainly obtain the essentials of Christianity. Do this yourself. 
Construct a creed out of all which the Apostles required, without 
adding a single word, and compare it with your own. For what else 
was so precise an account given of so many admissions into the 
Church? And this not with a view to changing your own opinions, 
for if your creed gives you comfort, I would not change a letter of it ; 
but witha view to the following question: Do you believe that the 
God of truth has so misled the world as to give it a religion the 
essential parts of which cannot be gathered from the manner in 
which those who first taught it admitted proselytes? Certainly a 
newly baptised Christian, if sincere, did not perish everlastingly if 
he died the moment after his baptism. But your Church positively 
declares he did, unless he believed what they call the ‘Catholic 


faith.’ Now, ask of yourself in sincerity, where is it set down j 
such a manner that a wayfaring man, though a fool, could not e Ks 
that the Apostles taught this creed, or anything like it? , . m; 
All this has no reference to the question whether the creed could xs 
got out of the whole New Testament together, if permitted, Before 
God, I declare that I have examined closely the history of the omy 
Church, together with abundance of controversy on both sides not 
forgetting the books of the New Testament on which they are 
written, and can find nothing like the creed of the Churches of Rome 
or England. The former does not pretend to find what you call the 
essential doctrines of Christianity in the New Testament, but appeals 
to tradition. It is easy to rail at them, but to the best of my knoy. 
ledge and belief, derived from historical reading and actual Obserya.. 
tion, the Church of Rome contains as much honesty as that of Eng. 
land, and a vast deal more knowledge. It would not take one-quarter 
as much evidence to make me a Catholic as to make me a Church of 
England man” (pp. 139-142). 

This is the kind of letter which Mr. De Morgan wrote whey 
he felt that the utmost earnestness and directness were 
required by the depth of his correspondent’s feelings. When 
the subject was one of less intense significance, he wrote 
with equal trenchancy, but in a more playful style. For 
example, take this very happy illustration (contained in a letter 
to Dr. Whewell) of the a priori necessity or contingency of 
certain ideas, as illustrated by Professor De Morgan’s cross. 
examination of his little daughter :— 

“T tried an experiment yesterday with my daughter of 8} years 
old as to the ideas of necessity, and there was a dialogue as follows: 
—Q. If you let a stone go, what will happen? A. It will fall, to be 
sure.—(Q. Always? A. Always.—Q. How do you know? 4, I’m 
sure of it.—Q. How are you sure of it? Would it be true at the 
North Pole, where nobody has been? A. Oh yes, people have been 
to the North Pole, else how could they know about the people who 
live there, and their kissing with their noses ?—Q. That’s only near 
the North Pole. Nobody has ever been at the Pole. A. Well, but 
there’s the same ground there and the same air. Hotter or colder 
can’t make the air heavier so as to make it keep up the stones, 
Besides, I’ve read in the Evenings at Home that there is something 
in the ground which draws the stones. I am quite sure they would 
fall. Now, is there anything else you want to be a little more con. 
vinced of ?—Q. How many do 7 and 3 make? A. Why, 10, to be 
sure.—(. At the North Pole as well ashere? A. Yes, of course.—Q, 
Which are you most sure of, that the pebbles fall to the ground at the 
North Pole, orthat 7 and 3 make 10? A. I am quite sure of both.—Q. 
Can you imagine a pebble falling upwards? A. No, it’s impossible. 
Perhaps the birds might take them up in their beaks, but even then 
they wouldn’t go up of themselves. They would be held up.—g. 
Well, but can’t you think of their falling up? A. Oh yes, I cau fancy 
three thousand of them going up, if you like, and talking t) each 
other too, but it’s an impossible thing, I know.—Q. Can you imagine 
7 and 3 making 12 at the Pole? A, (Decided hesitation.) No, I 
don’t think I can. No, it can’t be; there aren’t enough.—Here her 
mother came into the room. As long as the questions were challenges 
from me, it was all defiance and certainty, but the moment Mrs. De M. 
appeared, she ran up to her and said, ‘What do you think papa has 
been saying ? Hesays the stones at the North Pole don’t fall to the 
ground. Now, isn’t it very likely they fall just as they do here and 
everywhere ? But she did not mention the 7 and 3 = 12 question, 
nor appeal to her mother about it.—I remain, dear Sir, yours very 
truly, A. Dre MorGan” (pp. 197-198). 

We are not told what Professor De Morgan’s inference was; 
but we doubt, judging from the concluding remark, whether he 
drew the inference which we should have drawn,—that the 
child only appealed to her mother on the subject on which she 
felt a little bewildered herself, while leaving alone the question 
on which she saw that by reflection she could satisfy herself 
(even if she had not already satisfied herself, by that final criticism 
that there were not “enough’’in seven and three to make twelve). 
We suspect that Mr. De Morgan meant to hint to Dr. Whewell 
that the child found less difficulty in conceiving that seven and 
three made twelve at the North Pole, than she found in con- 
ceiving that pebbles might fly upwards, instead of downwards. 
If so, the ingenious experiment on his daughter which he re- 
counts to Dr. Whewell seems to us to have suggested to him a 
very questionable inference. The use of the words “very 
likely” in relation to the movement of pebbles at the Pole 
sufficiently showed that the child was thinking of what was 
likely or unlikely, while in regard to seven and three making 
twelve, she saw that if there were not enough in seven and 
three to make twelve here, the change of place would not help 
the matter at all. The eagerness with which she tried to 
get a further opinion in relation to the one question, and the 
comparative indifference with which she treated the other 
(probably because she felt that she had the materials for 
solving it within her own mind), seem to us to suggest that 
the one was recognised as a question for experience and 
authority, the other, as one for simple reflection. In another 
letter to Dr. Whewell, Mr. De Morgan suggests this humorous 
and, at the same time, really profound definition of meta- 





physics :— 
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“Listen to my last brand-new definition of metaphysics :—‘ The 
cience to which ignorance goes to learn its knowledge, and knowledge 

pa learn its ignorance. On which all men agree that it isthe key, but 
no two upon how it is to be put into the lock.’”’ 

As a specimen of the shrewd humour of Professor De 
Morgan’s more ordinary letters, take this very sensible and yet 

5 ys : . : 
very amusing note to Sir Rowland Hill, in 1848, against the 
prohibition placed by the Post Office on including written 
matter in book-post parcels :— 
Camden Street, Camden Town, May 5th, 1818. 

“My pear Sir,—I am much obliged to you for the notice. I 
believe you when you say there are difficulties, because you get 
over them. Still, to my untutored mind, it is wonderful the Post 
Office should imagine that anybody would write in a book at 
sixpence a pound to save postage. I hope that the end of it will be 
that anybody may write anything, and I have reason as follows :— 
There iz an old book I want; for example, the first edition of Win- 
gate’s Arithmetic, 1630. If one of my country friends finds it, what 
will be in the inside of an old arithmetic? A hundred to one, some- 

ing like— 
thing * Ann Price, her booke, 

God give her grace therein to looke,’ 

scrawled over the inside of the cover and the fly-leaf,—that is, over 
more than one page. Now it does not consist with the fitness of 
things that Ann Price’s aspirations after arithmetic in the seven- 
teenth century should prevent a professor of mathematics in the 
nineteenth from ascertaining the exact share of Wingate in the 
invention of decimal fractions. You stop the circulation of old 
books. However, as I said, if you say it can’t be, I will believe you, 
provided the impossibility may be interpreted as temporary. But 
for the love of order, and the Constitution, and the other things that 
were dusted on the 10th ult., don’t compel all the old-book people to 
stand up for equal rights and against class privileges. You'll make 
Chartists of Sir H. Ellis, and Hallam, &c., &c., to say nothing of,— 
Yours truly, A. De Morean,” 
But the substantial interest of this biography is, of course, as 
it should be, the simple, manly, and noble character of the man 
whom it depicts, his profound respect for the rights of others 
(including the lower animals, against whose vivisection 
he entered the warmest protest), and his strict sense of 
his own duties. His character was unique. Strangely 
enough, there was something essentially solitary about Mr. 
De Morgan’s mind, in spite of the warmth of his friend- 
ships and the tenderness of his affections. His very deep 
sense of the paradox in life and his enjoyment of that paradox,— 
his Johnsonian manner of laboriously wheeling his mind about 
so as just to catch a keen glimpse of his interlocutor’s thought, 
though hardly sufficient to make it seem anything but strange to 
him,—his evident satisfaction in not confessing to the world 
(till he did so in his will) what his real faith was,—his unwonder- 
ing acceptance of the wonderful,—and his evident indifference as 
to whether he could or could not make himself intelligible to 
the world at large where he differed from it,—all produce on the 
mind the sense of one of the most solitary intellects that was 
ever joined to a very profound regard for social morality and 


a very warm heart. ‘There is nothing nobler in its way 
than Mr. De Morgan’s double protest against the in- 


fraction of its principles by University College, London, 
—tirst, in its acceptance of a trust which imposed a sort 
of religious test on some of its officers; and secondly, in the 
rejection of a very eminent man’s claims for a particular 
Professorship—claims recommended by the usual advising 
body of the College—not because he was regarded as either 
unlikely to adorn it, or likely to misuse it for the purposes of 
religious advocacy, but because he was the minister (as three 
of the College’s original Professors also were) of a particular reli- 
gious sect. On this last question Mr. De Morgan broke finally 
with the College, and entered a most powerful, if somewhat eccen- 
tric, protest against its proceedings, and his wife evidently believes 
that the deep disappointment which he felt hastened his end. Very 
probably it did. 'There was so much fire in his heart which never 
kindled into words, that when it took the form of chagrin at what 
he held to be a dereliction of principle by colleagues with whom he 
had long taken pride in acting, it eat deep into the peace of a mind 
which had always been in the habit of “consuming its own 
smoke.” Not that,as a rule, there was much smoke in Professor 
De Morgan’s life to consume,—there was very little; but all 
the more, when there was any, it had a powerfully depressing 
effect on his inward life. he failure, as he justly held it, at a 
moment of critical trial, of the experiment of ignoring religious 
differences in the institution with which he had been so long 
connected, gave a sense of disappointment to his own retrospect 
of his own personal career, which weighed down the natural 
elasticity of his temperament, and weighed it down all the 
more as he spoke so little to others of his own griefs. 

Tn conclusion, let us quote Mr. De Morgan’s very interesting 


letter to his friend Mr. Heald, on the subject of clairvoyance. 
It is, in our estimation, the best-established case of the kind in 
existence, and might form a sort of standard of credibility for the 
Society which has just been established to conduct psychical 
research :— 


“Dear HeEALD,— ...... Talking of curious powers, tell me 
what you think of the following story. It quite beats me. I have 
seen a good deal of mesmerism, and have tried it myself on ——- 
for the removal of ailments which required much medicine, but which 
‘mesmerism met without medicine from the time it was employed. 
Of the curative powers of this agent I have no more doubt than one 
has of things which he has constantly seen for years. But this is 
not the point. I had frequently heard of the thing they call clair- 
voyance, and had been assured of the occurrence of it in my own 
house, but always considered it as a thing of which I had no 
evidence direct or personal, and which I could not admit till such 
evidence came. One evening I dined at a house about a mile from 
my own—a house in which my wife had never been at that time. I 
left it at half-past ten, and was in my own house at a quarter to 
eleven. At my entrance, my wife said to me, ‘ We have been after 
you, and told me that a little girl whom she mesmerised for epi- 
leptic fits (and who left her cured), and of whose clairvoyance she 
had told me other instances, had been desired in the mesmeric state 
to follow me to Street, to ’3 house. The thing took place 
a few minutes after ten. On hearing the name of the street, the 
girl’s mother said :—‘She will never find her way there; she has 
never been so far away from Camden Town.’ The girl in a moment 
got there. ‘ Knock at the door,’ said my wife. ‘I cannot,’ said the 
girl; ‘we must go in at the gate.’ (The house, a most unusual thing 
in London, stands in a garden; this my wife knew nothing of.) 
Having made the girl go in and knock at the door, or simulate it, or 
whatever the people do, the girl said she heard voices upstairs, and 
being told to go up, exclaimed, ‘What a comical house! there are 
three doors,’ describing them thus. (This was true, and is not usual in 
any but large houses.) On being told to go into the room from 
whence voices came, she said, ‘ Now Isee Mr. De Morgan, but he has 
a nice coat on, and not the long coat he wears here; and he is talking 
to an old gentleman, and there is another old gentleman, and there 
are ladies.” This was a true description of the party, except that 
the other gentleman was not old. ‘ And now,’ she said, ‘ there is a 
lady come to them, and is beginning to talk to Mr. De Morgan and 
the old gentleman, and Mr. De Morgan is pointing at you and the old 
gentleman is looking at me.’ About the time indicated, | 
happened to be talking with my host on the subject of mesmerism, 
and having mentioned what my wife was doing, or said she 
was doing, with the little girl, he said, ‘Oh, my wife must 
hear this!’ and called her, and she came up and joined us 
in the manner described. The girl then proceeded to describe 
the room; stated that there were two pianos in it. There 
was one, and an ornamental sideboard not much unlike a pianoforte 
to the daughter of a poor charwoman. That there were two kinds 
of curtains, white and red, and curiously looped up (all trae to the 
letter), and that there were wine and water and biscuits on the table. 
Now my wife, knowing that we had dined at half-past six, and 
thinking it impossible that anything but coffee could be on the table, 
said, ‘ You must mean coffee.’ The girl persisted, ‘ Wine, water, and 
biscuits.’ My wife, still persuaded that it must be coffee, tried in 
every way to lead her witness, and make her say coffee. But still 
the girl persisted, ‘wine, water, and biscuits,’ which was literally 
true, it not being what people talk of under the name of a glass of 
wine and a biscuit, which meats sandwiches, cake, &c., but strictly 
wine, water, and biscuits. Now, all this taking place at twenty 
minutes after ten, was told to me at a quarter. to eleven. When I 
heard that I was to have such an account given, I only said, ‘Tell me 
all of it, and I will not say one word;’ and I assure you that during 
the narration I took the most especial care not to utter one syllable. 
For instance, when the wine and water and biscuits came up, 
my wife, perfectly satisfied that it must have been coffee, told 
me how the girl persisted, and enlarged on it as a failure, giving 
parallel instances of cases in which the clairvoyants had been right 
in all things but one. All this I heard without any interruption. Now 
that the things happened to me as I have described at twenty 
minutes after ten, and were described to me as above at a quarter 
to eleven, I could take oath. The curtains I ascertained next day, 
for I had not noticed them. When my wife came to see the room, 
she instantly recognised a door, which she had forgotten in her nar- 
ration. All this is no secret. You may tell whom you like, and give 
my name. What do you make of it? Will the never-failing doc- 
trine of coincidence explain it? I find that there are people wio 
think that the house in the garden, the number of doors on the land- 
ing, the two gentlemen beside myself, and ladies, the red and white 
curtains, the singularity of the loops, the two so-called pianos, the 
lady joining myself and one old gentleman apart from the rest, the 
wine, water, and biscuits, the truth of the whole and the absence of 
anything false, are all things that may reasonably enough arise by 
coincidence, when the daughter of a poor charwoman (twelve years 
old) undertakes to tell a lady all about where her husband is dining, 
in a house where neither has ever been. I have seen other things 
since, and heard many more; but this is my chief personal know- 
ledge of the subject.—Yours very sincerely, A. De Moxean.” 








The witness is here unimpeachable, and the facts beyond the 
power of “coincidence” to explain. If these things can be, 
there is no question of the wisdom of trying to investigate the 
conditions under which they happen. And one reason why we 
reverence the late Professor De Morgan so heartily as we do, is 
that there was nothing conventional in his scientific spirit, no 
desire to evade, as « priori impossible, any new citegory of 
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well-established facts, however irreducible to old formule and 


familiar laws. 





SENIOR’S CONVERSATIONS AND JOURNALS IN 
EGYPT AND MALTA* 
Tuts record of the impressions made upon the singularly keen 
and receptive mind of the indefatigable Master in Chancery, 
during a stay of some four months in Egypt in 1856, at a 
peculiarly interesting period of its history, will be read with as 
much profit as pleasure at the present moment. The journals 
are full of materials for history, and are excellently edited. 
The study of these volumes will be especially useful to 
those whose favourite Egyptian policy consists in leaving 
the Egyptians to “stew in their own juice,”—a nauseous 
and cynical phrase, which has of late been repeated to 
satiety. Every page testifies to the wanton cruelty of the 
process, and to the dulled and callous indifference to misery 
and oppression which is not the least baneful of its results. 
‘‘T hear unpleasant stories about this man,” said one of Mehemet 
Ali’s Colonels to Mougil Bey, referring toa Mudir; ‘ they say he 
saws the Fellahs in two. Now, I can understand flogging and 
hanging, but I cannot stand sawing. If that be true, I 
really cannot take his coffee.’ Abbas, the second Viceroy, 
found a woman smoking in the harem; he sewed up 
her mouth with his own hand, as he boasted shortly after- 
wards to an Englishman, to whom he displayed his bloody 
hand, and allowed her to die of hunger. Mr. Senior went to see 
the Fellahs employed in the construction of the Suez Railway. 
“They were as truly worked under the lash,” he records, “as a 
This, however,” he adds, “is not offensive in Egypt. 
In the railway trains, the third-class passengers are 
admonished to sit by being struck on the head by the sticks of 
the railway porters.” On the same occasion, he saw a gang of 
men under the superintendence of a couple of lads of fifteen, who 
were thrashing them, not with sticks, but with whips, and that 
They got no pay, but a kind of receipt, which might 
On a second 


horse is. 


severely. 
in rare instances be taken in payment of taxes. 
visit to the same works, he heard the men singing at their 
task, but not songs of joy. Hekekyan Bey, a Syrian in 
the service of Egypt, who was his companion, translated the 
rudely metrical dialogue, which is pathetic enough :— 
“ Strophe. ‘ We are all in rags, we are all in rags.’ 

Antistrophe. ‘That the Sheykk may be dressed in cloth! 

Boys. ‘They starve us, they starve us!’ 

Girls. ‘They beat us, they beat us !’ 

Boys. ‘ But there’s some one above, 

There’s some one above.’ 
Girls. ‘Who will punish them well, 
Punish them well.’ ” 

Abbas put eighty of his immediate attendants to death. Even 
Said, usually described as a mild ruler, butchered Bedouins by 
hundreds, and throughout the length and breadth of Egypt, up 
to quite recent years, each grade of society was entirely at the 
mercy of all the grades above it, while the life and property of 
every Egyptian was held at the mere caprice of the Pasha. 
This is the sort of “stewing in their own juice ” to which the 
Egyptians have been subjected for so many ages, that it is no 
wonder that all fibre and sinew have been taken out of the 
national character. Hekekyan Bey, of whom Mr. Senior, as we 
are told in a note, “thought more highly than of any of his 
Eastern friends,” saw in the foreign interest taken in its affairs 
the only hope for his adopted country ; without that, he believed 
it must sink back into an ordinary Turkish Pashalic, and 
even as an independent State would he “only one degree less 
miserable, but still wretched beyond the conception of an 
European.” Senior himself, however, was opposed to any inter- 
ference. His solution of the problem as it then stood was to 
buy out the Sultan, and declare Egvpt a neutral country under 


a Christian sovereign and administrator, not necessarily taken | 


from a Royal House, but selected on account of his administra- 
tive talents. Nor did the office need to be hereditary, or even for 
life. “To be the representative and organ of European civilisa- 
tion in Egypt for ten years, or even for five years, would be a 
grand object of ambition to the most distinguished statesman.” 
Such a solution would be by no means a bad one, but it involves 
the creation of an Amphictyonic Council in Europe, which the 
present century, at all events, is not likely to see. 

M. de Lesseps, in his conversatious with Mr. Senior, puts 


Mehemet Ali high, if not higher, than Napoleon, who 


as 
By the late William Nassau 
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had excellent materials and excellent instruments, while ¢h, 
former had neither, a fact which certainly ought not to be 
lost sight of in judging his conduct. Mougil Bey’s estimate was 
almost equally favourable. Pitiless, remorseless, and unscrupu- 
lous as the founder of the present dynasty was, he had at least 
a great aim, and was not naturally of a cruel disposition, His 
violence was due in a great measure to the hurry he was into see 
his projects realised. Cobden, who has left a most interesting 
account of his visit to Egypt in 1836, and who had two inter. 
views with Mehemet Ali, found in him all the signs of an 
“amiable and jocular fellow,” but, nevertheless, could “ trace jn 
him only a rapacious tyrant.” One thing, at all events, js 
certain; he began the process, however, roughly, of liftiye 
Egypt out of the degradation into which the country had fallen 
under the tyranny of the shifting Mameluke oligarchy, and hig 
memory is still regretted by the people. Abbas, his successor, 
was a despot of the vulgarest type. He was suspicious and 
cowardly, and in consequence cruel and treacherous. The 
difficulty of determining whether he was assassinated or died a 
natural death shows how hard it is to get at the truth in Egypt, 
and is paralleled by the contemporary problem of Arabi’s guilt 
or innocence. Abbas’s physician, a Frenchman, declared he died 
of apoplexy, the rest of the world maintained he had been 
murdered, but no two of Mr. Senior’s informants seem to have 
agreed upon the manner of his death. Oriental evidence can 
only be safely treated as a tissue of falsehoods, from which, 
by a kind of deductive process, a more or less shadowy 
truth may be inferred. Of Said, the predecessor of Ismail, the 
most various opinions were expressed; but, on the whole, he 
seems to have been regarded favourably. The merits of the 
dynasty were summed up by Hekekyan, who declared that it 
had “ no root in the country,” and that “a mere street-row in 
Cairo or Alexandria might turn them out,” a surmise of which 
recent events have demonstrated the acuteness. 


Notwithstanding the helplessness of the Fellah, “ there is,” it 
was justly remarked to Mr. Senior, “ nothing degraded in his 
submission, nothing abject in his servility.” Islam is essentially 
democratic, or, to speak more correctly, égalitarian ; the only dis. 
tinction of persons recognised by the Koran is between the Faithful 
and Unbelievers. Any one who has visited Egypt must have 
been struck by the almost independent bearing of the Egyptian 
in the presence of his master or superior, offering what an English- 
man cannot but feel to be a somewhat painful contrast with the 
awkward timidity of many of his countrymen when addressed by a 
nobleman. One reason of this absence of servility, no doubt, is 
the nearly equal ignorance of all classes. Of the late Assembly 
of Notables, it was said that not more than a dozen could read 
or write. Mehemet Ali himself could not read, at the age of 
forty-seven. Nearly all the clerks in the Government offices 
are Copts or Syrians, the natives being too uneducated for 
the duties. Another is, that the Koran forms practically 
their only literature and ethical code. Further, every man tastes 
the sweets of tyranny in some degree ; the lowest peasant is as 
much a despot within the walls of his house, as the Nazir over 
his district, the Mudir over his province, or the Pasha over all. 
There is hardly any public opinion in Egypt, in the modern 
sense of the expression. Polygamy necessitates the seclusion 
of women, as we see in Utah, and thus intercourse, even 
between near relations, is very restricted. The fear of the 
“evil eye” is still prevalent, though less so than at the 
date of Mr. Senior’s visit, and operates in the same direc- 
tion. The evil eye is really the glance of envy or covetousness, 
so often followed in the East by some kind of spoliation ; hence, 
a mere look came to be regarded as causally connected with conse- 
quent misfortune. The fatalism of Islam is likewise in great 
measure answerable for the lack of public spirit. The Christian, 
as Mr. Senior points out, believes that events happen according 
to rules, which he may learn and avail himself of; but the 
Mahommedan creed is that every event is caused separately b/ 
the will of God, acting independently of all rules. Hence, the 
Mahommedan has no motive to exert himself; his duty begius 
and ends with a patient acceptance of whatever betides. The 
tenure of land in Egypt was investigated with some care by Mr. 
Senior. Up to quite recently, the Fellah was little more than a 
tenant-at-will, with a vague and not often enforcible right of 
compensation for improvements. Owing to the indirect operation 
of the Code, his condition has approached that of a freeholder 
subject to a perpetual rent, and the frequent purchases of land 
by foreigners have tended to enlarge the dominium of the native 


peasant. He is still, no doubt, subjected more or less to the 
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petty tyranny of the local tax-gatherer ; but his principal 
enemy, at the present day, is the foreign money-lender. The 
Fellah has a passion for land which amounts almost to madness. 
All that he can acquire he successively mortgages, when he can, 
to procure the funds to acquire more; and of this proclivity the 
Jew or Greek money-dealer is not slow to take advantage. The 
practice can only be checked by an enactment rendering mort- 
gages invalid beyond a certain per-centage of the value of the 
subject of the mortgage. The registrar, too, might be compelled 
to explain to the mortgagor the nature and the effect of the 
instrument. 

Mr. Senior evidently looked upon the Pyramids as useless 
heaps of stone. Their character as tombs and the special mean- 
ing of their massiveness were not then known, and we can 
pardon the insult offered to the Great Pyramid, in the calcula- 
tion, made at Mr. Senior’s request, of what it would cost to 
erect it at the present day. The calculation, however, is surely 
incorrect. ‘To quarry, convey, dress, and place seven million 
tons of stone would entail an expenditure of much more than a 
million, which would only be about three shillings per ton. 
London Bridge and Waterloo Bridge cost nearly three millions, 
and together do not contain anything like the amount of 
material accumulated in the monument of Cheops. A common 
error, found in all the guide-books and met with in these volumes, 
ought to be refuted. It is, that Lake Mareotis was formed, or 
greatly enlarged, when the English in 1801 cut the natural dyke 
at Aboukir, and let in the sea-water, devastating, according to 
Baedeker, a hundred thousand acres of good land, and destroy- 
ing 150 villages. An examination of the locality shows the utter 


impossibility of this; neither is there any evidence whatever of 


the existence of the 150 villages. 'The fact is that the lake is 
some eight feet below the level of the sea, and its waters are 
constantly replenished from the Nile, the overflow of which, 
conducted through numerous canals, filters through the porous 
soil, to accumulate in Jow situations. In former times, the 
water of the Nile was not brought so near, and the level of the 
lake was therefore lower than it now is. ‘The water let in by 
the English has long since evaporated. Nearly all the Delta 
lagoons owe their existence to Nile water finding its way at the 
period of inundation to the broad depressions forming their 
beds, and the brackishness is due to the salt which saturates the 
porous subsoil through which the water percolates. 

The distinguishing quality of Mr. Senior’s mind, that “ luci- 
dity ” which, according to Mr. Matthew Arnold, Englishmen so 
commonly lack, is as abundantly displayed in these as in his 
former volumes. He was a keen rather than a_ profound 
observer; accurate, without being dry; earnest, yet free from 
any taint of priggishness. He had the art, possessed by so 
few, of at once enlisting the sympathy of his interlocutor, and 
his questions are often as instructive as the answers he elicited 
were interesting. The conversations in Malta are less attrac- 
tive than those in Egypt, and the account of his trip up the 
Nile is valuable chiefly as a record of the impressions made upon 
such a mind as his by sucha voyage. But the reader may be 
assured that there is not a page of dull or profitless reading in 
these volumes, of the contents of which we have not attempted 
to do more than indicate the wealth and variety. 


NORWAY IN JUNE.* 
“June,” Mrs. Stone tells us, in her preface, “ is the month in 
which to visit Norway. The extreme hot weather of the summer 
has not yet arrived ; the rivers are full of water, from the snow 
melting on the mountains; the waterfalls are in perfection; 
and the mosquitoes are comparatively quiet.” With so pleasant, 
comprehensive, and instructive a guide-book as the author 
supplies to back up her advice and record her experience, her 
readers will probably follow her example in considerable numbers, 
and “try Norway,” even though they do not want to go there 
for fishing or shooting. Mrs. Stone’s fresh and charming book 
has two of the first requisites for the enjoyment of a narrative 
of travel; she does not journalise, and her impressions are her 
own. It is always easy to detect in books of this kind whether 
the writer looks at places and things to discover whether 
they are like what so-and-so has said of them, or whether he 
or she brings lively perception and good-humoured interest to 
bear upon the objects of survey. The author of Norway in 
Juneis of the order of happy travellers, and also of the order of 
the sincere; she never grumbles, neitaer does she gush; she sees 


* Norway in June. By Olivia M. Stone. London: Marcus Ward and Co. 





and observes ; she admires and compares; she has a lively fancy 
and a sympathetic temper, and she has given usa vivid and 
spirited account of a thoroughly enviable holiday tour. Mrs. 
Stone cannot conscientiously praise the ‘ Albano,’ in which she 
made the voyage from London to Christiania, but she has 
much to say of the pleasantness of the captain and the weather, 
and the delightful holiday feeling that smooths over every incon- 
venience. ‘This feeling pervades the whole book, and it is quite 
unforced. 

The pilot service in the Christiania Fjord must be a rough one, 
to judge by the following :— 

“The fee paid to a pilot for each ship he conducts to Christiania is 
about £6. This is not much, when one considers that he frequently 
lies out in the offing for days, and even weeks, together, through fair 
weather and foul, without meeting a vessel in need of pilotage..... 2 
When the sea is very high, it is impossible for a small boat, such as 
the pilot cutters are, to get sufficiently near a steamer to allow of the 
side being scaled. Under these circumstances, the pilot is taken on 
board in what seems to the uninitiated a perilous manner. As the 
cutter sweeps by alongside, a line is thrown from the deck of the 
steamer, and this, perhaps ufter several failures, the pilot catches. 
Then, fastening the rope securely round his body under the arms, he 
jumps into the sea, and is hauled through the surging waves upon 
deck.” 

A man-overboard kind of life like this is certainly not over- 
paid at £6 per header. 

That Christiania is pretty, with its dazzling white houses, its 
greenery, and its sunshine, all travellers affirm; but there is 
also a general consent as to the plainness (to put it mildly) of 
the inhabitants, who are probably the worst-dressed people in 
Europe. Male travellers tell us this in generalities, but Mrs. 
Stone gives us the reasons why in a very amusing passage, 
which indicates her keen observation. She beheld the celebra- 
tion of Whit Monday by the elated but perfectly sober popula- 
tion, and found it difficult to realise the slow and phlegmatic 
Norwegians dancing to fiddles and playing at “kiss in the 
ring.” They are a very honest people, as all visitors to 
their country admit, and the inconvenient, but indispensable, 
money-bag in which the abominable coins in currency must be 
carried (that bag “ which is the bane of one’s existence, for one 
never knows where to keep it; no pocket would stand the 
weight, and it cannot be packed away, as it is constantly 
required ’’) is quite safe from theft or pilfering. Against one 
temptation only the honesty of the Norwegian peasant is weak, 
—he has a hankering after the straps that attach luggage to 
the convenient but unsociable carriole. 

A very interesting chapter is devoted to the Viking Ship, or 
Ship of the Creek Men, which was discovered at Sandefjord in 
1880, and placed in the University of Christiania. As this 
Viking ship is much talked of just now, @ propos of Lady 
Brassey’s Scandinavian craft, Mrs. Stone's account of the galley, 
illustrated by drawings from Mr. Harris Stone’s admirable photo- 
graphs, come at an excellent moment. “ We expected,” says Mrs. 
Stone, “to see an old galley-ship—in fact, the oldest ship in the 
world, probably—and instead of an antiquated, rudely con- 
structed, and roughly-finished vessel, with primitively-drawn 
lines, we found, to our astonishment, a smart, trim-looking craft, 
built on whata sailor would call ‘ beautiful lines,’ and admirably 
adapted as well for speed as for general seaworthiness.” The 
Viking ship is supposed to be 1,000 years old; she carried 
thirty-two oars, and was found at Gokstad, about half-a-mile 
from the sea, in a mound of “blue” clay, on land belonging to a 
widow, whose sons, seafaring men, dug up the mound, on the 
strength of a popular tradition that it contained a treasure. The 
galley is one of the sepulchral ships of the Vikings, but it had 
been entered and plundered at some far earlier date, for none of 
the Viking’s arms were found in the sepulchral chamber, and 
only a few of his bones :— 

“There were also found the bones and feathers of a peacock, 
perhaps brought kome from a foreign expedition, and the bones of a 
little dog, as well as some fish-hooks, and several bronze and lead 
mountings to belts and harness. Round about the ship were dis- 
covered the bones of some nine or ten horses and dogs, which had 
probably been sacrificed at the time of the burial. The vessel itself 
is 77 ft. ll in. in length between the rabbets at gunwale. She is the 
largest vessel that has been found belonging to the early iron age.” 
All who have seen the Bayeux tapestry cau picture to them- 
selves the Viking galley. 

At Lillehammer, after a pleasant steamboat voyage on 
Lake Mjisen, remarkable for its immense depth, the travellers 
began their carriole journey, in single file; and they enjoyed 
the funny vehicles, with their sturdy ponies, as all English 
people do. Foreigners of other nations seem to regard 
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them with horror. All animals are well treated in Nor- 
way, and all animals are gentle, tame and intelligent, the 
horses especially. Mrs. Stone tells us that when Norwegian 
horses are shipped direct to England, they nearly always deteri- 
orate, few survive two seasons; but they can be successfully 
acclimatised in Ireland, whither they are shipped to the bays 
of County Antrim, and where they are known as “Cushen- 
dall ponies,” from the famous fair held at Cushendall in 
August :— 

“ The small sailing-vessels run in close to the beach, and the horses 

are sent overboard, when they swim ashore. Their respective owners 
having previously branded them, they are turned loose upon the 
mountains, where they remain for two, three, or four years. Some- 
times the Cushendall ponies are a mixed race, the original stock 
having come, many generations back, from Norway. There are none 
so hardy, docile, and sure-footed as ponies of this kind.” 
The author’s description of the Gulbrandsdal is very interest- 
ing; nothing escapes her observation, from the most striking 
features of Nature, the farms and methods of cultivation, to the 
minutia of the “ interiors” and the manners of the pigs,—in- 
telligent animals, with a keen enjoyment of “racing” the 
* carrioler ” (plural of “carriole”’). A seventy miles’ drive, with 
seven relays of horses, in one day, was a fatiguing first experi- 
ence fora lady; but fjord steamers are scarce, and the travellers 
had to catch one at the foot of the Romsdal Valley. It is plea- 
sant to follow them with book. and map, for we see everything, 
—the white-blossoming trees, the peasant women, in national 
costume, who knit as they walk, using an apparatus made by 
themselves and not to be purchased; the goats following the 
women, the horses crossing rivers on flat-bottomed boats; 
a thousand objects, set off by the wonderful clearness of 
the atmosphere. We have space for only one little picture ; 
the reader will find many a pendant to it in this delightful 
book :— 

“Things really distant appear quite close, so that one can see, for 
instance, the movements of a man or horse distinctly, and at the 
same time hear no sound. A weird feeling takes possession of one, 
when all around are signs of life, and yet the stillness is death-like. 
The present scene (Bredevangen) was one of great beauty ; the majestic 
grey mountains, their outlines carved against the cloudless blue sky ; 
the vivid greensward, so closely embraced by the still waters, that 
it was well nigh impossible to tell where the reality ended and the 
reflection began; the motionless horses, standing with drooping heads, 
as the barge slowly wended its way across the calm lake, nought 
breaking the stillness save the regular and distant thud of the oars 
in the rowiocks, and the tinkle of the bells on the cows, goats, and 
sheep scattered on the surrounding hills. As the keel of the boat 
grated on the pebbles immediately below us, the borses roused them- 
selves, and slowly and leisurely stepped out, as they had entered some 
minutes before on the opposite shore. The whole scene stands out 
with vivid distinctness, from amongst the many glorious pictures in 
that land of beauty.” 

Of the famous Romsdal Valley, Mrs. Stone gives us a glowing 
description, and this portion of her tour is illustrated by some 
beautiful views. The narrow gorge that is shut in by the two 
mountains, Romsdalhorn and Troltinderne, must be a scene 
never to be forgotten, and one"emerges from it upon a lovely 
plain, smiling in the sunshine, with the greenest of grass en- 
tirely covering it, and the smoothest of rivers winding silently 
along. The travellers had some difficulties; daylight lasting 
all night was troublesome for photographic purposes, but 
they fought the intruder with eider-down quilts, and 
macintoshes—very much as Dick Swiveller played the 
flute. Beds in Norway are simply wooden boxes, with 
the sides lower than the ends, in them “a good stretch” 
is not to be had; this is certainly a trial after long 
carriole journeys, but the difficulties and troubles are far out- 
weighed by the facilities and the pleasures of the tour. There 
is, perhaps, a little sameness in the food, although it takes one 
Some time to tire of trout and ptarmigan. ‘The fjords are 
charmingly described; the water-ways, the lakes, and the 
cascades have evidently a supreme attraction for the writer; 
and also the deep solitudes, with their bird and insect inhabit- 
ants, and the profuse wild-flowers, on which she dwells with de- 
light. Studying nature and the people closely, the travellers 
crammed a great deal into a short time; but their joint record 
is not stuffy or overladen. In the towns they saw everything, 
courts of justice and schools included; they attended four 
weddings at Vik (chapter xv.), and the chapter describing the 
place, the people, and the ceremonies is, perhaps, the most 
amusing in the book; they attended a funeral at Bergen, and 
recognised the chants which are performed at Ophelia’s funeral 
at the Lyceum Theatre. The Sogne fjord, for wildness almost 


sublime, the Hardanger fjord, for minute, fertile beauty, rest in 





their memory. At Bergen they saw the celebration of Mid- 
summer night (St. John’s Feast, it is called in Ireland, where it 
is still observed), a most picturesque spectacle. All the people, 
better looking, better dressed, and livelier than those of Christ. 
iania, were out in holiday attire; im the harbour, the boats and 
steamers were all dressed, and numbers of lights hung from the 
rigging. “There are,” says the author, “a few, little, flat, 
rocky islets in the haven, and on these bonfires were lighted, 
while the boats of the revellers glided in and out among them, 
Several bands were playing on the larger vessels. The scene 
was one of great beauty.” All about Bergen, the old 
town and the new, may be learned from Mrs. Stone. She liked 
the place, its people, its products, its leisurely ways, and wag 
interested even in the jelly-fish, with which the harbour seems 
alive. We cannot follow the travellers in their voyage on the 
beautiful Hardanger Fjord, or in their journey through the 
Laerdal Valley; their readers will find a succession of bright 
and charming pictures of the water-way, the gorges, the villages, 
and the pine woods, on which the author dwells lovingly ; but 
we must point attention to the remarkable description and 
drawing of Borgund Church, one of the two remains of ancient 
public buildings left in Norway. The building is not at all like 
any other picture of it which we have seen, and this is explained 
by the fact that the pagoda-like, wooden church, “ which hag 
been so repeatedly painted with pitch, that it looks much as if 
made of old-fashioned ginger-bread,” instead of being the big 
structure one imagines it, “is exceedingly small, looking as if 
intended for a Liliputian congregation.” 

The practical value of Mrs. Stone’s book is twofold. The 
intending tourist in Norway will find it most useful, because it 
tells him all there is to see, and how to see it, without the cut- 
and-dryness that takes the flavour out of travel; it will guide 
without dictating to him, and suggest, without bothering him. 
It leaves no point of interest untouched; the artist, as well as 
the sportsman and the naturalist, will find his taste consulted, 
his curiosity satisfied ; and the minutest instructions as to the 
means, routes, and expenses of travelling, outfit, time, and 
regulations are set down in plain and intelligible form. 
To the stay-at-home traveller, its interest is equally great, 
for it gives him a thorough knowledge of a country which 
has generally been treated either too scientifically for the 
general reader’s taste, or too much in the summer-play-ground 
style. The concluding chapters, in which the author treats 
of the institutions of the country, of education, agriculture, 
peasant-proprietorship, and especially of the advantages offered 
by Norway to immigrants from Great Britain (a totally new idea 
to us), are of serious and vivid interest. A word of recognition is 
due to the literary merits of the book,—it is abundantly illus- 
trated by Mr. Boot, Mr. Kent Thomas, and other artists,—and 
we must congratulate Mrs. Stone on the taste and appropriate- 
ness of her chapter-headings. Oddly enough, they introduce 
us to some really fine passages from Gilfillan, that unlucky 
poet of whom Macaulay said that he was not content to walk 
on the top of Mount Parnassus, but he must do it on stilts. 





MR. STEVENSON’S STORIES.* 
Tur first thing that strikes the reader of Mr. Stevenson’s New 
Arabian Nights, is that he is tasting two pleasures at once. 
Every great novelist has a style of his own, and we soon learn 
to think each appropriate to the use to which it is turned. But 
Mr. Stevenson tells a story in a style so finished and so admir- 
able, that it constitutes a distinct enjoyment in itself. So told, 
we seem to feel, any story would be worth reading. There is no 
need to give ourselves this assurance, because the matter of the 
stories here collected is singularly original and effective. But 
though original and effective stories are sufficiently un- 
common, they are less uncommon than the excellent Eng- 
lish in which these are conveyed. The title properly belongs 
to the first volume only. In this, the form of the Arabian 
Nights is fairly preserved. The Caliph Haroun Alraschid 
has his representative in Prince Florizel of Bohemia, and 
in the first story the very cream tarts of the original are 
reproduced in the copy. But the resemblance goes no farther. 
The New Arabian Nights deal with adventures, wild enough, in- 
deed, for the farthest East and a distant century, but supposed to 
take place in London and Paris, amidst the most modern sur- 
roundings. The incidents are as strange and startling as in the 





* New Arabian Nights. By Robert Louis Stevenson. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 
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best of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s stories, but improbable or impossible 
as they are, they do not seem so, because the actors in them 
behave with perfect consistency. The draft on our credulity is 
made once for all, and when it has been duly honoured, we are 
never reminded how large it was in the first instance. 

In the first, or Arabian, volume, the most telling story is 
the “Suicide Club.” Prince Florizel, of Bohemia, and his 
attendant, Colonel Geraldine—who represent, for Mr. Steven- 
son’s purpose, the Caliph and the Grand Vizier—are introduced 
by a young man, whom they find selling cream tarts in Leicester 
Square, into the secrets of a society organised for the easy 
accomplishment of suicide by means of mutual murder. All 
that is demanded of the neophyte is weariness of life, and £40 in 
money. The Prince and the Colonel profess the one and pro- 
duce the other, and they promptly find themselves in a room, of 
which the “ single tall window looked out upon the River and the 
Embankment; and by the disposition of the lights, they judged 
themselves not far from Charing Cross Station.” Here 
assemble each night a little band of members pledged to 
decide, by the fall of the cards, which shall kill and which be 
killed. The Club exists for the benefit of a president, who 
pockets the money and provides the entertainment. Various 
members of the Club are drawn with great spirit, and the 
excitement attaching to the fatal deal which conveys the 
signal of death and murder is fully shared by the reader. The 
succeeding chapters, although complete tales in themselves, 
link themselves on to the first story; while the adventures 
of Prince Florizel are }vought to a close in another series of 
tales, called “The Rajah’s Diamond.” If one or two of these 
hang fire a little, the interest revives again in “ ‘The House with 
the Green Blinds;” and the closing chapter of the volume is a 
particularly happy specimen of the author’s grace of style 
and expression. When the diamond finds its final resting- 
place, we can wish for no better conclusion to a series of adven- 
tures which have kept our interest alive to the last. 

In the second volume, the tales are less distinctive, and in 
becoming less fanciful they lose, perhaps, a little of their charm. 
But in one, at least, of them, if the originality is not so striking, 
the word-painting can hardly be surpassed. The story of a 
night in the life of Francis Villon is a drama of remarkable 
power. The very atmosphere itself bespeaks the story. “It 
was late in November, 1456. The snow fell over Paris with 
rigorous, relentless persistence ; sometimes, the wind made a 
sally, and scattered it in flying vortices ; sometimes, there was a 
lull, and flake after flake descended out of the black night air, 
silent, circuitous, interminable.” What night could be more fitted 
asa background to the scene where Villon and his thievish 
companions are gambling, and preparing the way for the murder 
which was to send the poet out on his quest for ‘“‘ A Lodging for 
the Night.” “A great pile of living embers diffused a strong 
and ruddy glow from the arched chimney. Before this straddled 
Dom Nicolas, the Picardy monk, with his skirts picked up and 
his fat legs bared to the comfortable warmth. His dilated 
shadow cut the room in half. ..... On the right, Villon and 
Guy Tabary were huddled together over a scrap of parchment, 
Villon making a ballade, which he was to call the ‘ Ballade of 
Roast Fish,’ and Tabary spluttering admiration at his shoulder: 
The poet was a rag of a man, dark, little, and lean, with hollow 
cheeks and thin, black, locks. ..... Greed had made folds 
about his eyes, evil smiles had puckered his mouth...... It 
was an eloquent, sharp, ugly, earthly countenance. His 
hands were small and prehensile, with fingers knotted like a 
cord; and they were continually flickering in front of him, in 
violent and expressive pantomime.” This was Villon, at the age 
of twenty-four. As thescene is described, the reader seems to 
be watching the various players in that far-off tragedy—each 
absorbed in his own mean interest, but all united in a confra- 
ternity of evil. Two of the party, Montigny and Thevenin 
Pensete, are playing a game of chance ; while Villon is stringing 
rhymes together, and picturing the storm without, after his own 
wild fashion :— 





“Thevenin was just opening his mouth to claim another victory, 
when Montigny leaped up, swift as an adder, and stabbed him to the 
heart... ... The four living fellows looked at each other in rather 
a ghastly fashion, the dead man contemplating a corner of the roof 
with a singular and uglyleer. ‘My God!’ said Tabary, and he began 
to pray in Latin. Villon broke out into hysterical langhter. He came a 
step forward, and dacked a ridiculous bow at Thevenin, and laughed 
still louder. Then he sat down suddenly, all of a heap, upon a stool, 
and continued laughing bitterly, as thongh he would shake himself to 
Pieces. Montigny recovered his composure first. ‘ Let’s see what he 
has upon him,’ he remarked, and he picked the dead man’s pocket 

















with a practical hand, and divided the money into four equal portions 
on the table.” 


The spoil divided, and Villor unwittingly robbed of his share by 
the Picardy monk, the party slip ont one by one, to try and lose 
their identity until the affair should be blown over. After all, 
a dead man was not such an unusual customer in a Paris tavern 
of the fifteenth century. The snow made the city light through 
its whiteness. Where are the guilty spirits to hide themselves ? 
Villon is the first to depart, and try his fortune in the great city 
that lies asleep before him. His own vivid pictures arise before 
him. He sees the gallows of Montfaucon, upon which he had 
so lightly rallied his companion but a short half-hour before. 
His nervous memories quicken his steps. Along the deserted 
street comes the patrol, and Villon, stumbling under a ruined 
hotel to keep himself from their notice, finds himself once more 
in the presence of death. This time it is a woman frozen to 
death in the pitiless snow of that November night, with her 
whole substance summed up in two small coins, which she had 
not lived long enough to spend. The poet's heart can still be 
touched by the sense of pathos which the woman's hard fate 
awakes in him. But the softened mood gives way to mad rage, 
when he discovers that he has been robbed of his own ill gotten 
gains :— 

“Suddenly, his heart stopped beating; a feeling of cold scales 

passed up the back of his legs, and a cold blow seemed to fall upon 
his scalp. He stood petrified for a moment; then he felt again, 
with one feverish movement; and then h’s loss burst upon him, 
and he was covered at once with perspiration. To spendthrifts, 
money is so living and actual,—it is such a thin veil between them 
and their pleasures. There is only one limit to their fortune,—that 
of time ; and a spendthrift with only a few crowns, is the Emperor 
of Rome until they are spent.” 
Driven to despair, where is he to turn for the night's lodging 
which stands between him and a possible death through starving 
cold? His adopted father, the Chaplain of St. Benoit, drives 
him from his door, well knowing his applicant, and deaf to his 
entreaty for help. Once more Villon turned into the inhospitable 
streets, to break, if need be, into a lodging, if none offered itself 
peaceably to him. The freezing cold began to play its part, 
and the pictures of inviting food and warmth that his artistic 
imagination conjured up did not add comfort to the desperate 
A glimmer of light at last announced that in one house 
its inhabitants were Villon knocked boldly 
at the door, and, to his own surprise, met with a courteous 
reception at the last from a perfect stranger. In the person of 
the old French knight, Mr. Stevenson catches the spirit of the 
century. ‘The large apartment was lighted “by a great lamp, 
hanging from the roof. It was very bare of furniture, only 
some gold plate on a sideboard, some folios, and a stand of 
armour between the windows.” “I am alone in my house,” 
said the old man, “ and if you are to eat, I must forage for you 
myself.” His host gone to find him food, the Devil once more 
awakes in Villon. The furniture, if scanty, was rich in quality, 
The gold plate on the sideboard might help to supply the purse 
which his companion of the evening had robbed him of. How 
subtly Mr. Stevenson draws the calculating spirit of the poet- 
thief. ‘‘Seven pieces of plate,’ he said. ‘If there had 
been ten, I would have risked it.” These words give us the 
key to the whole situation,—the patrician host, calm in his 
dignified courtesy; the poet himself calculating closely the 
chances of success, if he made a daring robery. At one moe 
ment, his courage seems equal to his avarice; at the next, he 
quails before the question the blood upon his shoulder gives rise 
to. This strange medley of coaflicting purposes runs through 
the conversation which follows. Both saw life from their own 
point of view, and no sympathy could spring up between them. 
Then, as now, the contest was unequal. The pillage which the 
old man called honourable in war, the poet justified in himself 
when he practised it for a livelihood in times of peace. Such 
reasoning is always ready, when the discussion is between two 
fearless spirits of unequal rank. Mr. Stevenson, however, hag 
managed to make it fresh to his readers, from the originality of 
the surroundings, but it adds, possibly, a little too much weight 
to an otherwise perfect work of art. 

Stories like those which Mr. Stevenson has written naturally 
suggest the question as to what place such writing holds in litera- 
ture. They are not novels, and they hardly pretend to describe real 
life. Strictly speaking, they are grotesque romances, in which 
the author has allowed himself a considerable licence as to prob- 
ability of incident. To compare him with another writer of some- 


man. 
on the move. 


thing of the same kind, Mr. Stevenson's treatment of the impos- 


sible is bolder than that of Bulwer Lytton, who shelters him- 
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self behind the supernatural as soon as probability ceases. He 
bears more resemblance to the elder Dumas, than to any Eng- 
lish author; but in Dumas, the intensity of writing is stronger, 
and the excitement of the reader far more stimulated, than in 
the slighter sketches of the New Arabian Nights. We can imagine 
Dumas losing himself in his characters, and believing in his 
stories, while Mr. Stevenson gives us the impression of being 
outside both. He is the stage manager skilfully directing his 
actors, while he never ceases to regard them from the point of 
view of pure art. He has the advantage, however, of Dumas in 
the subtle humour which pervades everything he writes. As 
a collection of grotesque romances, the New Arabian Nights 
are perfect in form and finish; and such an aim is not only 
legitimate in itself, but constitutes a fresh departure in romance- 
writing. 





FLORENCE ILLUSTRATED.* 

A surERB book of the “gift” or de luawe order, which is not 
simply a splendidly-printed and richly-illustrated edition of a 
favourite author, should resemble a thoroughly good popular 
lecture,—such a lecture, for example, as Mr. Arnold, on 
one side, or Mr. Huxley, on another, can deliver, when 
not riding a hobby, or tilting against an antagonist. A 
discourse of the kind we mean is not a royal road to know- 
ledge; it would be a delusion and a snare, if it pre- 
tended to be anything of the sort. The effect it should have 
on the hearer is that of compacting the knowledge he already 
possesses, and of rendering it luminous. Somewhat similarly, 
a great gift-book, suggesting comfort, if not splendour, taken up 
at a moment of leisure and on purpose to be admired, while it 
need not be written in “ the grand style,” and, owing to circum- 
stances, cannot possibly be read with care, ought to fix one’s 
attention, even during the minute that suffices for the turning- 
over of its leaves, on what is most admirable and refining in 
luxury, on what, in fact, constitutes the moral justification for 
luxury. <A really great gift-book, therefore, inevitably requires 
a really great subject. And what subject could be better than 
Florence, with its memories of Dante and Boccaccio, Michael 
Angelo and Galileo, Machiavelli and Savonarola,—* the 
fair, the happy, the glorious Florence,” as Macaulay de- 
scribes it, in one of the most Corinthian, but also one of 
the best of his earlier essays, “the halls which rang with the 
‘mirth of Pulci, the cell where twinkled the midnight lamp of 
Politian, the statues on which the young eyes of Michael Angelo 
glared with the frenzy of a kindred inspiration, the gardens in 
which Lorenzo meditated some sparkling song for the May-day 
dance of the Etrurian virgins ?” Florence, in its brightest days, 
seems to have been the very impersonation alike of what was 
richest in the Pagan Renaissance, and of what was most 
grandiose in Christian art; and a thoroughly well executed 
Florence Illustrated ought to be as inspiring and as promptly 
stimulating as a sonnet by a master-hand. 

The publishers of this magnificent volume have not relied 
much, we imagine, on the historical and other letter-press. In 
such of the political history of Florence as is really of per- 
manent value, we go—at least, we ought to go—to Machiavelli 
direct. For a survey of the Italian system, of which it was 
the fairest fruit—the fruit that rotted at the heart—we go to 
Macaulay’s well-known essay. For the history, the literature, 
and the art of the Italian Renaissance, we do not now need 
to go beyond English resources,— beyond the work of Mr. 
Symonds. ‘The writer of the book before us does not, indeed, 
claim much for it, as it is subordinate to the illustrations ; and, 
indeed, he admits that he has himself discovered faults in it. 
Nor has he always been efficiently served by his English trans- 
lator. We repeatedly come upon slipshoddy and broken 
English like this:—‘ Countless books have been written about 
the Renaissance, and no effort has been spared to trace out 
the canses and to show by what combination of circum- 
stances, this sublime efflorescence of human genius was 
brought about.” At the same time, the historical portion of 
the work, especially the history of the De Medici family, is clear 
and impartial, and the sketches of “ Illustrious Florentines,” if 
somewhat snippety, are crammed with facts. The book will, 
however, be judged by its illustrations, which are 500 in number. 
Even in this respect, it leaves, in our opinion, something to be 
desired. We should have liked in particular to have had more 
representations of the art—or rather, of the arts—of Michael 


* Florence: Its His‘ory, the Medici, the Humanists, Letters, Art. By Charles 
London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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Angelo, just as we should have liked to have had a fuller 
account of his life. But, leaving this out of consideration 
the volume is, in all essentials, what it should be. Tn 
respect of the historical and biographical illustrations, it is 
especially fascinating. On every page, some face, a Cosimo 
or a Lorenzo, a poet, a priest, or a painter, is sure to 
catch the eye, and is almost certain to conjure up a bril- 
liant or a tragic career. The reader unfamiliar with Italian 
history will certainly be struck with the plainness of feature 
that characterises so many eminent Florentines, Except 
those of them who gave themselves absolutely to a religious 
life, and whose faces indicate moral beauty or ecstatic elevation 
of spirit, or those whose absorption in politics is manifested in 
“the lines of care and policy and authority” which mark, 
but do not mar, a face like Mr. Gladstone’s, they seem 
dull and even heavy men. A Londoner would find in any 
photographer's window half-a-dozen faces that would strike him 
as possessing more of what he would style “ intellectuality,” 
than the face of Lorenzo the Magnificent, as given here. One 
portrait, however, stands out from the rest—prominent and 
seductive—that of the Florentine Cleopatra, Bianca Capello, 
whose fatal beauty is believed to have lured two men to their 
destruction. Even yet, her lips and eyes, full of “ sweet, re. 
luctant, amorous delay,” have an eerie fascination in them, 
Whoever wishes to understand the extraordinary extravagances 
of the Renaissance in Italy should look at the pictures here 
given of the allegories actually represented on the occasion of 
Bianca’s marriage with the Grand Duke Francesco, when, among 
other freaks, “ naked men and women had their bodies painted 
with gold, that they might represent the deities of Olympus.” 
Still more generally attractive than even the portraits will 
probably be found the numerous and admirable specimens of 
the treasures of the Pitti Palace, and of Florentine Art 
generally. These, however, are too well known to need 
specialisation or enumeration. We have said enough of the 
most sumptuous work of the gift-book type that has lately been 
published, and which, fro its very character, calls for the 
cricticism of the eye, rather than of the pen. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ete 

The Evpositor, for October and November, 1882. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—This admirable periodical keeps up its interest with 
complete success. In every number there is something of high 
interest to the students of Biblical literature, both professional and 
geveral. Dr. Milligan’s articles in these two numbers on “ Double 
Pictures in the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse” are full of interest, 
and contain, we believe, the true key to the supposed difficulty as 
to St. John’s statement concerning the hearing of our Lord before 
Caiaphas, and the seeming confusion between the hearings before Annas 
and Caiaphas. Mr. Wace’s paper on Professor Zahn’s investigations 
concerning Tatian’s Diatessaron, has the most important bearing 
on the controversy as to Justin Martyr’s use of the Fourth Gospel, 
and, consequently, on the controversy «3 to the authenticity of that 
Gospel. Mr. Murphy’s paper, in the October number, on “The 
Temptation of Christ,” is very striking and timely; and again, the 
Editor’s exposition of Isaiah’s prophecy as to the destruction of 
“the veil and web of death” by the coming Redeemer, will be read 
by every student of Isaiah with a vivid sense of the light it throws 
on the passage. The Expositor renders constant and signal services 
to the religious literature of the day. 





The November number of the Gentleman’s Magazine (Chatto and 
Windus) is a remarkably readable one, presenting that happy combin- 
ation of fact and fancy which has marked it since it entered upon its 
new career. There is, perhaps, a trifle too much astronomy in it. 
Not only does Mr. R. A. Proctor contribute a vigorous paper on 
“ Star-clouds and Star-mist,” but ‘the Comet,” and its treatment 
by the Sun, so much apprehended, are dealt with, both in the ‘ Science 
Notes” of Mr. Mattieu Williams and in the “Table Talk’’ of Syl- 
vanus Urban. As Mr. Williams has no fear that it will do us 
injury, and Mr. Proctor seems to be resigned to the belief 
that it is not this comet, at any rate, that is to destroy our 
poor planet, both it and we may surely be allowed to sleep 
for a little. ‘ Winter Angling,’ by “Redspinner,’ and “ Birds of 
Beauty and of Song,” by Mr. Phil. Robinson, are worth reading, if 
only for the evidences they give that the writers literally revel in the 
subjects they treat. A paper by Mr. Gordon Cumming on “ Egyptian 
Dervishes” is bright and informing; its author makes one more 
addition to the great cloud of witnesses to the altogether unique 
wretchedness of the Fellahcen. Under the title of “A Gift from 
Emerson,” Mr. A. H. Japp introduces us to Sampson Reed, a con- 
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a ene 
temporary of Emerson, while he was Unitarian pastor, and to a book 


by him, bearing the rather common-place title of ‘“ Observations on 
the Growth of the Mind.” There were evidently germs of the riper 
thinker and richer artist in Reed; he was, in fact, what Emerson 
himself would call one of his ‘ assessors.” 


A Winter in India. By the Right Hon. W. E. Baxter, M.P. 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.) —This isa “small” book in all senses 
of the word. Mr. Baxter visited India with every advantage in the 
way of introductions and official aids,—Rajahs sent him escorts 
and Governors camel carriages ; but he either saw nothing, or he lacks 
the ability to describe what he saw. He teus us of the comforts and 
discomforts of his journeys, but of India he gives us nothirg, except 
a few guide-book descriptions, a few statistics, and a few incompar- 
ably common-place remarks. One hardly gains much instruction 
from this kind of thing :— 

«“ Agra Fort is a lofty and imposing edifice, of red sandstone, visible 
from a distance in all directions, and dominating both banks of the 
Jumna for miles around. Beside the British barracks, it contains the 
Palace of Akbar, with public and private reception-halls of white 
marble, resembling those at Delhi, and the Pearl Mosque, of the same 
material. How simple and grand it is!—only lotus-flowers carved on 
the walls, and a few tastefully-coloured mosaics ; no tawdry images 
or ornaments disfigure the place. How suitable for the worship of 
Jehovah !” 

Compare this with Bayard Taylor’s account, or even Mr. Pidgeon’s 
recent exceedingly short criticism. Mr. Baxter was privileged, as a 
Furopean visitor of rank, to visit a place rarely entered by Europeans 
the castle of the Maharajah of Benares, and this is his description of 
astructure which hundreds of architects would give their ears to see :— 

“ We drove through gardens and fields of corn, then were carried 

in tangars—a sort of bath-chair, borne on poles by four coolies—to a 
gand-bank out in the stream, where the ‘ Racehorse’ barge was wait- 
ing to take us across to the picturesque stronghold, the battlements 
of which were manned by natives in all kinds of costumes and colours; 
while on the banks were carriages and caparisoned elephants, and 
troops of servants waiting to do our bidding—the great man is said 
to have no fewer than 3,000 retainers. He himself was at a distant 
country seat, but we were received by his nephew and heir, who 
showed us over the castle, introduced us to his little boy, who was 
learning English, let us see 2 performance by Nautch girls, and came, 
after we had Junched with friends in a pavilion in the beautiful gar- 
dens, to exhibit his horsemanship and his skill as a marksman by 
hitting a rupee thrown into the air with a rifle-ball.” 
We doubt if Mr. Baxter understood even the great divisions of the 
Indian population, for he says the Punjabees are much finer men 
than the Hindoos, exactly as if one should say that the Pomeranians 
are much finer men than the Christians. He probably means Hindo- 
stanees. There is not a sentence in the book from end to end which 
will in any way add to the English comprehension either of India or 
the Indians, while there are many sentences of this kind. Mr. Baxter 
is in the Temple of Siva, at Conjeveram, the most venerated shrine in 
Southern India, and though clumsy in detail, an extraordinary proof 
of the Hindoo audacity of architectural conception :— 

“The other famous temple—that dedicated to Seva the Destroyer— 
has a gopura, or great tower, 181 feet high—the highest in Southern 
India—and there we were received in a similar manner; but its 
buildings did not strike us as so curious as those of the first; and 
thirty years ago it was robbed of its principal jewels. Its frightful 
ddols are carried in procession on high days. They give one a sad 
idea of heathenism—its brutalising and degrading nature. ‘Jehovah 
dwells not in temples made with hands.’ May the millions of 
Hindostan soon realise the blessings of a purer, holier, and manlier 
religion !”” 

Foreiyi Relations, by Spencer Walpole (Macmillan and Co.), is 
the second contribution of its author to the excellent “English 
Citizen’’ series. Like the first, “The Electorate and the Legisla- 
ture,” it indicates Mr. Walpole’s careful reading in English history: 
since the beginning of the present century, and his capacity for pre- 
senting the results of that reading in a compact and impartial narra- 
tive. He really manages to tell a great deal in the five chapters 
which compose this little volume. The chapter on “ Ambassadors ”’ 
isin almost every respect precisely what such a chapter should be. 
Mr. Walpole has thoroughly grasped Mr. Bagehot’s happy idea that 
an ambassador is ‘‘a spectacle,” and has worked it out, or rather 
has worked out from it much, as, according to Napier, Napoleon 
succeeded in accomplishing the most immoral and fatal of all 
his conquests, by “thrusting his fist into the heart of Spain, and 
then spreading out his fingers.” Mr. Walpole’s conclusions as to the 
value of diplomacy are sound and moderate. “Diplomacy,” he says, 
“has made many blunders, it is responsible for many crimes; but it 
has at least effected one great service,—it has made war a little more 
difficult.” Mr. Walpole makes a very good point, in his observations 
on the relations between England aud America. Referring to the 
Treaty of Ghent, which brought abont the second and final peace 
between the two countries, he notes that if it had not been signed, 
the Duke of Wellington would have been in America in June, 1815, 
in command of the English army. ‘But for the Treaty of Ghent, 
therefore, the Allies in Flanders would not have been under the 





Duke’s command in 1815, the Battle of Waterloo would probably 
not have been fought, and the whole course of European history 
might possibly have been altered.” One word ss to Mr. Walpole’s 
style. It isnot only good, but it is getting better. But he still thinks it 
necessary to fold the toga of the classical ‘“ schools” occasionally 
around him. He began “ The Electorate and the Legislature” with 
Homer; he closes the introductory paragraph of “Foreign Rela- 
tions ” with “when Ucalegon is in flames, Aineasis moved.” This 
suggests the “ fifth form,” or Macaulay’s earlier essays, and seems a 
little out of place, in a volume belonging to so practical a series as 
“The English Citizen.’ 

The Vision of Esther. By C.D. Kay. (Appleton and Co., New 
York.)—This poem professes to be a continuation of the “ Vision of 
Nimrod,” already published by the author, and has the same strange 
structure and metre of stanzas of ten lines, of which the second, fourth, 
sixth, and eighth employ the double rhyme so familiar to the readers 
of Byron’s “Don Juan.” The poem, which is dedicated to the shades 
of Darwin and Emerson, seems to have a moral, or, at all events, a 
social end and object; but the strange admixture of Orientalism in 
its structure and cast, and of Americanism in its ‘ motive,’ renders it 
most difficult to understand its real drift. It is, therefore, perhaps 
best to quote the author’s own words. “If,” he writes, “in ‘ Nimrod,’ 
the evolution of life on our planet is roughly sketched, in ‘Esther’ the 
problem of the colouration of races is attacked, and the two main 
differences attributed to the influences of great changes of climate, 
in connection with geographical peculiarities only now becoming par- 
tially clear to investigators of the remote past.” It appears that 
this vision is designed as the second of a trilogy, which will be con- 
cluded with “The Vision of Ahram,” which, we are told, will deal chiefly 
with ancient America, so that the three visions “will form a com- 
mentary on the great main current of humanity about the globe.” 
Doubtless, it is true that ‘“ America is the land where to-day the flow 
of that current is most rapid and striking.’ If so, the poem is more 
likely to find readers in America than here. ‘To us, it is to a very 
great extent unintelligible. 

The Scientific Basis of National Progress. By G. Gore, LL.D., 
F.R.S. (Williams and Norgate.)—This last book of Dr. Gore’s 
possesses the same merits and the same defects as his “ Art of 
Scientific Discovery.’ It is quietly, but not firmly written ; its parts 
lack sequence and congruity ; but, after all, we are bound to allow 
that there are many true things said here, and many sound recom- 
The author’s objects in writing this work are 
these:—He desires to draw attention to the paramount import- 
ance, for our continued national welfare and further progress, 
of new scientific knowledge. This must be acquired by original 
research, in accordance with scientific methods; such research is 
neglected by society and the State, but cannot be so neglected with- 
out loss. Dr. Gore further argues that mental and moral advancement 
is, in a measure, traceable to new scientific knowledge, and heconcludes 
his prefatory remarks with the expression of a hope that his volume 
will assist ‘in maintaining Birmingham in the front rank of intellec- 
tual, social, and moral advance, in accordance with its motto, ‘ For- 
ward.’”? Of the five chapters which constitute this book, the first, 
entitled “ The Scientific Basis of Material Progress,”’ reproduces in a 
condensed form much of what the author wrote in his former volame 
(although we suspect it must have been written in 1874). What he 
states as to the dependence of invention upon discovery —of inventors 
and manufacturers upon researchers—is much to the point, and is en- 
riched by apt and telling illustrations. There are elements of truth 
in his strictures on the attitade of wealthy and influential persons to- 
wards pure science, an attitude which he attributes partly to ignorance, 
partly toa narrow practicalness, and partly to the unobtrusive charac- 


The older Universities are 


mendations offered. 


ter of the investigators themselves. 
likewise condemned for their continued neglect of original scientific 
inquiry. Dr. Gore cites two examples of the treatment of scientific 
men by the State (pp. 52-53), rightly arguing that the late Dr. Sten- 
house’s splendid labours were cruelly ignored by the abolition of his 
office in 1870, without any compensation, save a paltry sum of £500, 
3ut when we are told that the late Mr. Archibald Smith, F.R.S., did 
“practically apply 
previously existing scientific knowledge,’ the reviewer is bound to 
state, from his personal knowledge, that such an assertion is inaccu- 
rate. We have left ourselves no space to do more than record the 
titles of the three essays which occupy the remainder of the volume 
They are, “The Scientific Basis of Mental and Moral 
Progress,” ‘‘ New Truth, and its General Relation to Human Pro- 
gress,” and “The Promotion of Original Scientific Research.” If 
these chapters contain some doubtful statements and a good many 
repetitions, they at least furnish abundant disproof of Sir Edmund 
Beckett’s dictum, that scientific investigators are “a class of men 
amusing themselves, without any result whatever.” 


nothing for the larger gift which he received than 


before us. 


Anglo-Saxon Britain, by Grant Allen, B.A. (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge), is a not unsuccessful attempt to give “a brief 
sketch of Britain under our early English conquerors, rather from the 
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social than the political point of view.’ Such being the case, Mr. 
Allen has followed the example of the late Mr. Charles Knight, and has 
told us less about kings, and rulers, and’ statesmen than about the 
laws, habits, customs, and surviving monuments of the people them- 
selves. He has drawn, as might be expected, on Bede, and Florence 
of Worcester, on Sir Francis Palgrave, Dr. Freeman, Canon Stubbs, 
Mr. J. R. Green, Professor Rolleston, and Dr. Guest, whose papers in 
the “ Transactions ” of the Archzeological Institute he has laid largely 
under contribution. If any reader wishes to obtain, in a small 
compass, a general and popular view of our Anglo-Saxon language, 
literature, and laws, he cannot do better than study this careful and 
conscientious epitome of those subjects. 

Health Lectures for the People. Second Series. (Macniven and 
Wallace, Edinburgh.)—It is satisfactory to learn from the preface to 
this admirable set of eight lectures that each of them was listened 
to, with appreciative attention, by two thousand persons, largely re- 
cruited from the artisan class. The objects of the Edinburgh-Health 
Society, under the auspices of which these lectures were delivered, 
are of a most praiseworthy kind, namely, to promote, by all means in 
its power, attention to personal and domestic cleanliness, to comfort, 
self-denial, temperance, and the laws of health generally. Lectures 
form but a part of the scheme, yet they serve, especially at the out- 
set, to stimulate attention, as well as to afford instruction. The 
lectarers have given their services free, while the cost of hire of the 
lecture hall and the expenses of printing and advertising have been 
defrayed by very small subscriptions from the 207 members of the 
“Health Society.” The Committee aims at doing much more work 
and more varied work than they have yet attempted. For instance, 
besides village lectures, it would like to establish gymnasiums, and to 
help the constituted authorities to promote sanitary improvements. 
Among the eight lectures now reprinted, it is difficult to select any 
for especial commendation; all present exact information and sound 
advice in an attractive form. The subjects, too, are well chosen. 
“ Modern Medicine” is discussed in connection with the wiser use of 
drugs, the employment of new remedies, and new instruments and 
methods of observation; the value of statistics in connection with 
preventive medicine and sanitation is also dwelt upon. Dr. Cunning- 
ham’s illustrated lecture on the human body is a remarkable instance 
of successful condensation. But it is more than this, for it is full of 
excellent advice on many points of daily life, asin the matter of boots. 
Look at figures six to thirteen, and go on admiring the fashionable boot, 
and fashionable foot, too, if you can! Parasites, the brain and its func- 
tions, the skin and its management, the digestion of food, small-pox and 
vaccination, and last, but not least in importance,—a cold, what it 
means, its possible consequences, and how it is to be avoided; these 
are the subjects which are treated of in this most useful little book. 
It is greatly to be wished that the lessons which these pages teach 
were widely learnt and carried out, in general practice. 

Plutarch’s Life of Themistocles. By Rev. Hubert A. Holden, M.A., 
LL.D. (Macmillan.)—It is refreshing to come upon toa piece of work 
so thoroughly well done as this. Dr. Holden has done a great service 
to English schoolmasters, and to English scholars generally, in 
producing this excellent edition, which is a worthy companion 
—and we could hardly give it higher praise—to his ‘ De 
Offciis.” The forty-two pages of text are accompanied by 
about five times as many of illustrative matter. It will be 
evident from this that Dr. Wolden does not subscribe to 
what we have always considered the pestilent heresy of “ short 
notes for school use.’”’ At the same time, the commentary is so 
skilfully arranged and so carefully indexed, that any boy who is fit to 
read the text at all will find with the utmost ease all he wants. Dr. 
Holden has a way of printing specially long or important notes in 
smaller type, a device which will serve the double purpose of repell- 
ing One class of readers and attracting another. Plentiful references 
are given to Professor W. W. Goodwin’s grammar, which seems to 
be rapidly taking rank as the acknowledged text-book for school use. 
The introduction brings together in a few vivid pages all that can be 
known of “le biographe de l’antiquité [qui] n’a pas de biographie,” 
and adds, besides a masterly criticism, a most interesting sketch of 
Plutarch’s position in literature, from which we extract the following : 
—‘Since the revival of classical literature, his admirers have been 
very numerous. Rabelais, Montaigne, who was a great admirer 
of Plutarch, and confesses that he can hardly do without him, 
Shakespeare, Scaliger, in the sixteenth century, pay him signal 
homage; he is, to use Gréard’s words, ‘Le bréviaire du sitcle, sa 
lumiére, sa conscience?’ Basil, the great Bishop of Cappadocia, 
derived many a hint from the heathen moralist. Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor is constantly referring or alluding to his writings; Neander 
owned his great obligation to the treatise on ‘the delays in the 
divine justice,’ at a critical period of his life. In the eighteenth 
century we find Montesquieu borrowing his definition of law from 
him; Rollin gives almost a literal translation of his Lives, in his 
historical descriptions. Rousseau reckons him among the few 
authors that he read in his old age, ‘4 cause du profit qu’il y trouve.’ 





‘He is perhaps,’ says La Harpe, ‘!esprit le plus naturellement | @ very favourable opinion a year ago. 


Sra, 
moral qui ait existé ??’? We must not omit to add that Dr, Holden 
who is equally thorough in all departments, has a valuable appendix 
on the text. 

Seventy Sonnets of Camoens, Sc. By J. J. Aubertin. (C.K 
Paul and Co.)—These are apparently the outcome of a long and con, 
tinued study of the Portuguese language by the author, who is a 
corresponding member of the Royal Academy of Sciences in Lisbon 
and who dedicates his volume to “my dear Burton,” though there is 
nothing to show who this Mr. Burton is, whether Captain R. F. Burton 
or some other friend. Having already translated the “ Lusiads,” 
Mr. Aubertin has selected seventy of the three hundred and fifty 
sonnets of Camoens for translation, and to enable the reader to teat 
his fidelity, he gives the original Portuguese on the opposite side of 
each page. On the whole, he has maintained the traditional form of 
fourteen lines, departing from it only in one or two instances, where 
the variation is easily excused. The present translation will be the 
more welcome, because Lord Strangford’s versions, through which at 
present these sonnets are chiefly known to English readers, depart 
very widely from the original, and, in fact, are paraphrases rather 
than versions, Some of Mr. <Aubertin’s “original sonnets,” 
which are subjoined to his translations, are marked by grace and 
power; but we cannot speak with equal praise of the merits of 
his miscellancous poems, which will scarcely add to the author's 
reputation. Some are very trivial, as the lines entitled, “Lie ang 
Lay,” on p. 224; and the ‘Lines on the Death of Havelock,” on 
p. 187, are sadly prosaic. 

Private Theatricals. By an Old Stager. (W. H. Allen and Co,)— 
This practical guide to the home stage is neither much better nor 
much worse than its older rivals, and is, perhaps, more noticeable ag 
a sign of the increasing popularity of amateur acting, than for any 
especially valuable suggesticns. 

The Quatrains of Omar Khayyim. Translated by E. H. Whinfield, 
late of the Bengal Civil Service. (Triibner.)—This volume, which 
forms one of Messrs. Triibner’s “Oriental Series,’ is a literal and faith. 
ful version of the rabai or quatrain used by Omar Khayyam, poet 
astronomer, and mathematician, of a date answering to the eleventh 
century of the Christian era. The quatrain, it should be said, is a short 
poein, always complete in four lines, of which the first two and the 
fourth always rhyme, while sometimes the rhyme extends to all the 
four lines. In his introduction, Mr. Whinfield gives us some rules ag 
to the composition of the quatrain, or rather of the lines composing 
it; and a brief sketch of the author, now so well known through the 
magnificent version of Mr. Fitzgerald. The apophthegms uttered in 
these quatrains are strangely varied, some being gay and sparkling 
whilst others are distinctly pious, and might be taken from the 
Psalms of David. Take, for instance, the two following :— 


100.—“ In Paradise are Honris, as you know, 
And fountains that with wine and honey flow ; 
If these be lawful in the world above, 
What harm to love the like down here below ? 


93.—What adds my service to thy Majesty ? 
Or how can sins of m.ne dishonour thee ? 
O, pardon then, and punish not; I know 
Thou’rt slow to wrath, and prone to clemency.” 


Many of them are quaint and humorous, and some even comic ; and 
a large number remind us of Martial, when he is at his best. Mr. 
Whinfield seems to have done his work as a translator carefully, 

Maaazines, Erc.—We have received the following for November: 
—Part 18 of English Etchings, the specimens this month being supe 
plied by Messrs. W. H. Urwick, E. Buckman, and W. H. May.—The 
Magazine of Art, a good number.—Art and Letters.—No. 407 of L’ Art, 
—Part 1 of Greater London, intended to be a continuation of “Old 
and New London.” The present number is devoted to spots and 
places inthe Valley of the Thames. The illustrations are good, and 
the subject-matter interesting.—Part 1 of a serial reissue of The 
World of Wonders. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.) —Knowledge.— 
The Month, which opens with an account of the adventures of a 
French Jesuit in Alexandria during the recent bombardment.—The 
Army and Navy Magazine.—The Journal of Forestry.—The Manchester 
Quarterly.—The Nautical Magazine.—Time.—Tinsley’s Magazine.— 
Belgravia.—London Society.—The Irish Monthly.—Cassell’s Magazine, 
completing the volume.—The Quiver, which commences a new 
volume.—Chambers’s Journal.—All the Year Round.—The Leisure 
Hour.—The Sunday Magazine.—G@ood Words.—No. 1 of The Wheel- 
man, an illustrated American journal devoted to bicycling and tri- 
cycling.—Harper’s Monthly. 

ANNUALS, Erc.—We have received the following :—Good Cheer, the 
contents of which are supplied by Anthony Trollope and Miss 
Pinskill.— Little Snow-jlakes (Isbister and Son), a series of Christmas 
stories for the young.—Flower and Weed, by M. E. Braddon (J. and 
R. Maxwell).—Cassell’s Illustrated Almanac.—Little Folks annual, 
entitled “Our Happy Family’? (Cassell and Co.), a collection of 
stories supposed to be told by animals. 


We have to acknowledge a new edition of Under the Sunset, by 
Bram Stoker (Sampson Low and Co.), a story of which we expressed 
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« IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING WORK. 
NOW READY, price 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE YEAR. 


A Complete Narrative of the Events of the Immediate Past Year, 
FULL, POPULAR, AND ACCURATE. 


EMBRACING 


the COLONIES and INDIA during the YEAR. 
The ECONOMIC HISTORY of the YEAR. | 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES during the YEAR. 

SCIENCE of the YEAR. [ 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND during the YEAR. | 


LITERATURE and ART of the YEAR. 
RELIGIOUS HISTORY of the YEAR. 
MUSIC of the YEAR. 

FASHIONS of the YEAR. 

ATHLETIC SPORTS of the YEAR. 


The Various Subjects have been entrusted to the hands of Writers specially qualified to deal with them, and the aim has been in every case 
to write an interesting and thoroughly trustworthy, Historical Sketch, rather than a mere chronologieal abstract or outline of events, The work 
will not only be interesting for perusal, but will form A Standard Volume of Reference for every Library. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., and all Booksellers. 





ON MONDAY NEXT (Nov. 13th) WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: the Man and His Mission. 


By J. ALLANSON PICTON, Author of “ The Mystery of Matter.” 
WITH STEEL PORTRAIT, PRICE 7s 6d. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., and all Booksellers. 





GREAT WORK IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
e& COMPLETION OF CASSELL’S NEW NATURAL HISTORY. 


Now Ready, in SIX VOLUMES, price 93 each. 


CassELL’s NEw NatTuRAL HIsTorRY. 


This very important Work is Edited by Professor P. MARTIN DUNCAN, and the following Eminent Authorities con- 
tribute to its Pages :— 


J. MURIE, M.D., F.L.S., &e. Miss AGNES CRANE. 


H. W. BATES, F.L.S. 


Professor W. K. PARKER, F.R.S., F.L.S. 
Professor W. BOYD DAWKINS, M.A., 


W. S. DALLAS, F.L.S. 

Professor T. JEFFREY PARKER. 

H. W. OAKLEY. 

The late Professor A. H. GARROD, F.R.S. 


F.R.S., F.G.S. 


R. BOWDLER SHARPE, F.L.S. 
Professor H. G. SEELEY, F.R.S., F.G.S. 


W. F. KIRBY. 

P. H. CARPENTER, M.A. 

Professor W. J. SOLLAS, F.G.S. 
Professor T. RUPERT JONES, F.R.S. 








Professor P. M. DUNCAN, M.B., F.R.S. 





H. WOODWARD, LL.D., F.R.S. 








“The information in Cassell’s New Natural History is of the highest and latest scientific authority, and is given in a popular form, well 
interspersed with descriptions and illustrative incidents, so as to make the reading intelligible and interesting to general readers.’’—British 
Quarterly Review. 

“ An elaborate and comprehensive Natural Ilistory. Each department is treated by a writer of acknowledged authority on that special 
subject; and in regard to scientific exactitude, clearness of exposition, and the wide range of facts brought under observation, each volume 
exhibits no falling-off as compared with its predecessors.’’—Scotsman. 





NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 
A Winter in India. By the Right Hon. W. E. Baxter, M.P, 


Illustrated. 5s. 
Wealth-Creation. By Avcausrus Moncrepren, Author of 


“Free Trade and English Commerce.” 5s. 


The Story of English Literature. By Anya Buck.anp. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


Intermediate Text-Book of Physical Science. By F. H. 


Bowman, D.S., F.R.A.S. Illustrated. 3s 6d. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., and all Booksellers. 








NOTICE. 
A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, giving Full Particulars of Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO.'S 
PUBLICATIONS, ranging in Price from 
SIXPENCE TO TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS, 
will be sent, on request, post-free, to any address. Request for Catalogue should be addressed to 


Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 










———_>"——_ 
Adamson (H.T.), The Millenn’um, cr 8vo .(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Allen (G.), The Golours of Flowers, WP SD ss ncnvincievadesmonssotareseeast (Macmillan) 36 
Anderson (W. H.), Fasti Anostolici, cr 8vo .(C. Kegan Panl & Co.) 2/6 
Baxter (W. E.), Winter i Rin MANAG, CIP BUD oi csdsssusiesdeocesncndasvesases (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Bloomfield (G. i, Reminiscences of Court Life, &c. ...... (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 28/0 
Bowman (F. H.), Intermediate Text-book of Physical Science (Caszell & Co.) 3,6 
Bradshaw (D.), Dictionary of Mineral Waters, l2mo..................... (Stanford) 3/6 
Browne (J. C.), Lambeth Palace, 8v0 ..............4-.0008 (Blackwood) 21/0 
Buckland (A.), Story of English ‘Literature, cr 8vo .(Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Carey (R. N.), Wooed and Married, Cr 8V0 .....6...-.:ecsceeeseseeeeeeeneeeees (Bentley) 6/0 


Chambers (G. F.), Law of Municipal Corporations, 4to (Stevens) 12/0 
Clerke, Our Sketching Tour, by Two of the Artists, roy eins iffith & Re rau) 7/6 
Copinger (W. A.), Thoughts on Holines:, 18mo . : Masters) 2,6 








Corkran (A.), Adventures of Mrs. Wishing-to-Be, er 8vo.. (Blackie) 20 
Crake (A. D.), Fairlegh Hall, 12mo_...... a : (Mowbray) 36 
Diplomatic Study on the Crimean War, 2 vols. 8vo .. ‘ _W. H. Allen) 28/0 
Dixie (F.), In the Land of Misfortune, 8v0 Sud ssaheppedbencese smu seeavareee (Bentley) 18/ 0 
Dods (M.), The Book of Genesis, er 80. (E, Clark) 2/0 


“(Longmans & Co.) 31/6 


Dre-s>r (C.), Japan, its Architecture, &e. ; royal 8vo. > oe 
. (Bentley) 21,0 


Duncker (M.), The History of Antiquity, Vol. 6, 8vo............ 





Emerson (R. W.), Life, Genius, &c., by A. Ireland, cr. 8vo . ...(Simpkin) 9,0 
Farrer (R. R.), A Tour in Greece, roy al 8v0...... : "(Black wood) 21/0 
Fletcher (J. W.), The Life and Letters of, 8vo......... (Hodder) 120 


Forrester (Mr:.), I have Lived and Loved, 3 vols. ¢ 
Gellie (M. K. ), Stephen, the Schoolmaster, cr 8vo......... jenn & Farran) 3/6 
Gow (G.), New Lizht through Old Windows, cr 8vo a sa (Black’e) 
Hamilton (Sic W.), by J. Veitch, 13m00 ............:160<0..0000s0se000+se00 "(Black wood) 26 
Hardy (T.), A Laodicean, 1 vol. cr 8vo - eee Low & Co.) 6/0 
Harley (G.), Treatise on Diseases of the Liv er, BYO ss. (Churchill) 21,0 
Harris (S.), The Old Coaching Days, 8vo.. ene (Bentley) 180 
Hay (W. D.), Brighter Britain, 2 vols. 8v0 ... pepnabits (Bentley) 210 
Henry (P.), Life and Letters of 1631-1696, er 8vo0 . a 


cr 8v0.. “(Hur t & qn 31/6 


a) 
















Keeoeentoame C.K. Paul & Co.) 7/6 
History of the Year (The), cr 870 ................coscsres (Cassell, Petter, & Galpin) 60 
Holley (G.), The Falls of —— RAD. oviecxnansnavvcccnanne (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Holt (A.), Fancy Dress, cr 8vo ... 2 (Wyman) 5,0 
Husband (H. A.), The Student’ s Pocket Prescriber, F Gimo ...... “(Shr impton) 3/0 
Hutton (J.), James and Philip Van Artevelde, cr 8v0 ...............0068 (Merray) 10/6 
James (M. E.), How to Decorate, er 8vo ; .... (Bell) 4/0 
Jordan (W. L.), The Standard of Value, er 8vo ...... ...(Bogue) 5/0 
Joynes (J. L.), ‘Adventures of a Tourist in Ireland, er 8vo (C. aul & Co.) 2/6 


Kastner (V.), Elements of French Composition, 12mo ...... pacegesee (Hachette) 20 
Keary (A.), Memoir of, by her Sister, cr 8vo.. ......(Macmillan) 60 
Kemble (F. A.), Notes on Some of Sh: ike sped ire’s Pla Ly: a 8yv0. (Bentley) 76 
Lalleman (H.), French Grammar, cr 8yo ............. (Hachette) 3.0 
Landon (F. G.), Alge'ira, er 8vo (Isbister) 46 








Leigh (H.§), Strains from the Strand, er 8vo... ; (Tinsley) 50 
Lely (J. M.), The Law of Municipal Corporations, 8vo ........ (Stevens) 15,0 
Lindisie (A.), Reconciliation, or Peace with God, cr 8vo “(Cc ‘assell & Co. ) 50 
Longfellow, Poems, Memorii al Edition, cr 8vo ............ (Routledge) 2/6 
Lucy (E. W.), The Molly Maguires of Pennsylvania, SG adhucsvcsensteeniee (Bell) 30 
Lyall (A. C.), ” Asi: itie Studies, cr BVO ......ceeee cece sobs anehpseeeeae .(Murray) 120 


Macgregor (C. M.), W andering s in Baloochistan, 8y0... . .(W. H. Allen) 18/0 
Macdonald (G.), Orts, er 8vo (S. Low & Co.) 60 
Mallett (J. W.), Modern E tchivgs of Celebr: ate od Paintings, tto - Low & Co.) 31/6 
Middlemass (J. aS Patty’s Partner, 3 vols. cr 8vo.. ..(Tinsley) 31/6 
Mitchell (E. H.), The Diamond Ring, cr 8vo (Mi asters) 50 
Mivart (S. G.), Nature and Art, 8vo.. “(e. K. Paul & Co.) 10.6 
Moggridge (M. W.), Method in ’Alins: giving, er " 8v0. ; (Murray) 36 
Morgan (C. H.), W ate r, and its Teachings in sneaks 18mo Stanford) 26 
Mulholland (R.), Four Little Mischiefs, 12mo ... (Blackie) 2/0 
Murray (D. C.), Val Strange, 3 vols, er 8vo ... “(Chatto & Windus) 316 
Newell (E. J.), Sorrows of Simond, 12mo ... ..AC. K. Paul & Co. ) 3/6 
Palmer (A. 8.), Folk Etymology, er 8vo I 210 









Phillips (KE. C.), St. Aubyn’s Laddie, ¢ or Gro......., (Griffith & a 26 
Pitman (E. R. Florence Godfrey’s Faith, er 8vo0. Se Ae eA. 3lackie) 36 
Poole (B. 8.), Cities of Heypt, CrBvo ..........cesceccssvecsessesessed (Suith Elder) 50 
Prentizs (E.), Life and Letters Of, 8V0 ..........c..cccccccecssssesscseessosseoes (Hodder) 7,6 


(Macmillan) 76 
(Maclachlan) 36 
(C. K, Panl & Co.) 50 
(Sothern) 150 
(Stevens) 5,0 
-(Osford Univ. Press) 126 
Marcus Ward) 15,0 
.... (Cassell & Co.) 26 
.. (S. Low & Co.) 8/6 


Ransome (A.), On the Relation of Chest Move ments, &e., , 8vo 
Richter (O.), Chemical Constitu ion of Inorganic Acid, 8¥0 
Sannders (J.). Love’s Martyrdom, 12mo : 
Shakespeare (W.), Some Well- known Sugar “as sonnets, 
Smith (A.), Married Women’s Property ‘Act, cr 8vo 
Statutes Mide for the University of Oxford, Svo. 
Stone (O. M.), Norway in June, cr 8vo_...... gewhesuecunube seen 
The Land of Temples, cr 8v0... ‘ Ja tae 
Turner (C. B.), Studies in the Russian ‘Lite 1 ratare, er 8vo 


4to 













Twining (T.), Recreations and Studies of a Clergyman, cr 8vo ......(Murray) 9/0 
Walsh (@. H.), The Modern Sportsman's Gun and Rifle, 8vo .. a (Cox) 15.0 
Walsh (W. O.), The Decalogue of Charity, l2mo (Church of Eng'and §.8.I) 2/6 
Wataon (W. H.), The Angelic Pilgrim, Cl BV0...cccscsevessoosessssocesesses (Redway) 60 
Weatherley (F. E.), Sixes and Sevens. -(Hildersheimer & Co.) 6/0 
Webster (A.), In a Day, er 8V0 weececeeeee hinsdeguscveernes (C.K. Panl & Co.) 26 
Wilkinson (T. C.), The ‘Conques st, and Other Poems, l2mo........006 (Pawscy) 30 
Wilson (A.), Chapters on E volution, imp 16mo ° (Chatto & Windus) 76 
Wilson (J. 8.), Life Education, &e., 12mo ... (Blackwood) 60 

by E. . (Bell) 60 


Yalkeet on Zachariah, translated, with Notes, $. King, er 8vo 
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LIBERTY’S ™™ 
ART 
FABRICS. 


All PATTERNS POST FREE. 


a.m. on Friday. 


ai: ART CURTAINS, ee AND 
UPHOLSTERY STUI 
NOVEL IDEAS IN 
LADIES’ AUTUMN COSTUME 
AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
LIBERTY’S COLOURS. 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 


East India House, ) . < 
& Chesham House, § REGENT STREET, W. 


FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS, 


JAPAN ESE From 15s per piece. 
Lent #2 8 oe 


PAPERS. 72 





C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 184 OXFORD STREET, W. 


‘Heroines in Obscurity. 








OS LE R’S 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND 


CHINA SERVICES 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


APOLLINARIS. 





“PURE, COOLING, and 
REFRESHING ; deserves pre- 
ference over other mineral 
waters.”—Dr. Lorinser, Im. 

| perial Hos., Vienna. 


“THE QUEEN 
Q - ANNUAL SALE, 
TABLE WATERS. | 10,000,000. 





“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 
“Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.? 
—Professor V. GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
| Most Pleasant to the Palate.” 
} —Professor V. NUSSBAUM, 
J A N O S The Name of the ‘‘ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
. LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness, 
| Of all Chemists and Mineral- Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 


| 
HUNYADI 





ODONTO. 


\% Has ‘been celebr: ated ‘for more than half a< a century as 
| the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for 
ROW LANDS’ the teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the 
teeth, imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strength- 
ens the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the 
| breath. Health depends in a grea’ measure upon the 
soundness of the teeth, and “all dentists will allow 
that neither washes nor paste can possibly be as effica. 
cious for polishing the teeth, and keeping them sound 
| and white as a pure and non-gritty tooth powder ; 
such Rowlands’ Odonto has always proved itself to be. 
| Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 
P OSI TIVE GOV ERNME}D NT 


SECURITY 





LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


The most SEMPLE, SECURE, and EQUITABLE System of Life Assurance in 


existence. Assurers before December 31st, 1882, will rank for one year's extra 


BONUS. ae 
Heap Orrice.—34 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


BOOKS BY SARAH TYTLER. | 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


Five Shillings each. Six Shillings each. 
Days of Yore. “The Huguenot Family in the 


“The tales in the volumes give us English Village. 
some of the finest descriptions of scenery | Lady Bell. 


we have ever read,’’—Spectator. ' - 
‘Noblesse Oblige. 
English Story of To-day. 


Papers for Thoughtful Girls. | An 


With Illustrations by Millais. | 
| 





Four Shillings and Sixpence each. 


|Old Masters and their Pic- 


| tures. New Edition. 
‘Modern Painters and their 


Citoyenne Jacqueline. 
Girlhood and Womanhood. 


The Diamond Rose. | Musical Coon osers and their 
A Hero of a Hundred Fights. |" Works. P 


WM. 


STATE PAPERS, REIGN OF CHARLES I. 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo, pp 740, price 153, cloth. 
ALENDAR of STATE PAPERS. Domestic Series, of 

J Reign of Charles I., 1540-41, preserved in H.M. Public Record Office. Edited 
by W. D. Hamitron, F. S'A., under the Direction of the Ma ter of the Rolls, and 
with the sanction of H.M. Se eretary of State for the Home Department. 

*,* This Calendar presents notices of a large number of original documents of 
great value to all inyuirers into the hi-tory of the period to which it refers. The 
papers calendared in this volume, the seventeeth of the series, carry on the history 
of Charles’s reign during the last four months of 1640 and the first five of 1641. 
They are exceedingly num:rous aud of great interest, embracing the first seven 
months of the Long Parliament. 


ISBISTER, Limited, 50 Ludgate Hill. 





and TruspNer and Co. Oxford: Parker and Co. 
Edinburgh ; A. and C. Biack, and Dova@ias and 


London: 
Cambridge : 


LONGMANS and Co., 
MACMILLAN and Co. 


Fours. Dublin: A. THom and Co. 
ROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW BOND STREET. 


Subscriptions :—Two Vols., £1 1s per annum; Four Vols., £2 23 per annum ; 
Six Vols., £3 3s per annum. Including the use of the German, French, and 
Music Libraries. Free delivery onee a week. 

Snbseribers of £3 33 and upwards have use of the Reading Rooms. 
READING ROOMS, open on Sunday. Subscription, £2 2s a year. 

Including sitting-rooms, ladies’ tea-room, cloak-room, reference libr ury, smok- 
ing-rooms, and private room. Subscribers to the Library of £3 33 and upwards 
are entitled to the use of the above rooms. 

For the convenience of Strangers and Visitors, Subscriptions for Three Months 
have been arranged, Prospectus on application. An inspection of the premises 
is invited. 


fc or 


EADING CAS SES the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 28 6d each. 
A S E §S for BI NDING 


Price 2s 6d each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 4 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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RAMMAR SCHOOL, _ Sutton 
Valence, Kent. Founded A.D. 1576. 
VACANCY in the Head Mastership of this 
| having been occasioned by the resignation of 
School Harp. KINGDON, M.A., who retires at 
-. : ‘the Court of the Worshipful Compuny of 
ae orkers as Governors, will shortly proceed to 
Cloth ta Head Master. He must bea Member of the 
sro of England, a Graduate of one of the Univer- 
Charch of ine United Kingdom, duly qualified to 
e the duties of the office, and his age must not 
ty years on December 31st next. The fixed 
ipend is £200 per annum, exclu-ive of the Founder’s 
oes (£26 13s 4d—more or less). There are 
= 1 School Buildings—three Boarding Houses, and 
orn accommodation for 60 Boarders, free of rent ; 
; d there is a sum of £113 6s 84 payable in aid of the 
pt of one Assistant-Master. A capitation of £6 
pans will be paid by the Governors for each of 
re Foundation Day Scholars, and £3 per annuum for 
each Day Scholar not on. the Foundation. Six Ex- 
hibitions to the Universities or other places of higher 
literary, scientific, or technical education have been 
attached to the School by the. Governors. Sutton 
Valence is beautifully situate in a healthy part of 
Kent, midway between Maidstone and Stapleburst, 
where there are first-class railway stations. Other 
particulars may be obtain: d, by qualified applicants, 
of OWEN ROBERTS, Esq., M.A., 
Clerk to the Governors, 
Clothworkers’ Hall, Mincing Lane, London. 
Candidates are particularly requested to refrain 
from applying personally to the Governors, unless and 
until informed of their having been nominated as 
selected Candidates. The Governors will proceed to 
make final selection in January next. Applications 
should be made in writing by December 6th next at 
latest, accompanied by suitable references and testi- 
monials, not exceeding six in number. 


qoutes 15 woo GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 


The Governors purpose appointing a HEAD 
MASTER of the above School. 

The scheme of the Foundation provides that the 
Head Master shall be a Graduate of some University 
in the United Kinzdom, and that he shall receive a 
fixed yearly stipend of £150, and also a further or 
other capitation payment calculated on such scale, 
uniform or graduated, as may be fixed from time to 
time by the Governors, at the rate of not less than 
£4 nor more than £6 a year for each boy in the 
Senior Department, and of not less than £2 por more 
than £4 for each boy in the Junior Department. 
The new scheme for the administration of the Founda- 
tion came into operation on June 29th, 1882. 

The School was broken up and the boys dismissed 
in December, 1880, and a new building has subse- 
quently been erected, with suitable class rooms. 
There is no Master's residence attached or belonging 
thereto. 

Applicants for the office are requested to send their 
their applications, accompanied by testimonials as to 
character, &c., before December Ist next, addressed 
to the undersigned, from whom copies of the scheme 
(price 1s each) can be obtained. 

It is particularly requested that applicants will not 
canvass the Governors, either personally or by letter. 
WATKINS and SON, Solicitors to the Governors. 

20 Wood Street, Bolton. 


Ree IRED NEXT TERM, by an 

Oxford Graduate (Honours in Classics), late 
Scholar of his College, and Taylorian Scholar (French 
and German) of the University, a MASTERSHIP at 
a PUBLIC SCHOOL, or First-class Tutorship. London 
preferred.—Address, ‘‘ A. N,” at C. H. May and Co.’s, 
738 Gracechurch Street. 


sities 
discharz' 
exceed for 














DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Limited—WANTED, for JANUARY, 
an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, to teach French and 
German.—Applications, with full particulars of age, 
certificates, and previous experience, and copies of 
testimonials, to be sent to the HEAD MISTRESS, 
230 Hagley Road, Birmingham, not later than 

WEDNESDAY, November 15th. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES) 

43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 

‘tne Rev. ALFRED AINGER will READ and 
COMMENT upon Shakespeare’s Play of RICHARD 
IL., in a Course of Five Lectures, to be given on 
Fridays, beginning on November 17th, at 4 p.m. 
Tic ets for the Course, 103 6d. 

THE CHAPLAIN at OPORTO 
(formerly Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, 

and 2nd Master of Crewkerne School) would be glad 
to RECEIVE into his house ONE or TWO PUPILS, 
requiring a@ warmer climate than that of England. 
Terms from £100 to £150, according to age.—Ad ‘ress, 
Rev. THOMAS 8S. POLEHAMPTON, 36 Rua da Cérea, 
Foz-Oporto; or, WALTER B. JAMES, Solicitor, 23 
Ely Place, London, B.O. ae 
LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 

Established Sixtv Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
Prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 ;er 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
Whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
ar on BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 














EMORIAL to DR. PUSEY. 


There will be a MEETING of CHURCHMEN on 
THURSDAY, November 16th, at three o’clock, at 20 
Arlington Street, W., to consider the best form of 
Memorial to Dr. Pusey. The Marquis of Salisbury, 
K.G., Chancellor of the University of Oxford, will 
preside. 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford, the Lord Bishop of Ely, 
Earl of Carnarven, the Dean of St. Paul’s, Earl 
Beauchamp, Canon Liddon, Right Hon. Sir J. R. 
Mowbray, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. A. J. Beresford- 
Hope, M.P., Archdeacon Denison, and others have 
prowised to attend. 

Tickets of admission, and any information, may be 
obtained from 

JOHN W. BUCHANAN RIDDELL, Hon. Sec. 

65 Belgrave Road, S.W. 


ASTBOURNE.— The Rev. R. 

JAMES DOBLE, an experienced and success- 

ful Tutor, RECEIVES a FEW BOYS. Practical 

instruction in Electricity, Magnetism, and Chemistry, 

as well as in all Public-School Subjects. Terms, 105 
guineas,—Address, Hartfield House. 


Ay ALSE AS HOUSE, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (Daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 


fMO PARENTS and GUARDIANS 

INTERESTED in EMIGRATION. — Most 
desirable COUNTRY HOMES in AMERICA for Gen- 
tlemen’s Sons, with Gentlemen Farmers. £20 to £50 
per annum.—A. G. BRADLEY, Deanery, Westwiuster, 


JREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
&c.—The BEACON, Sevenoaks—F. RITCHIE, M.A. 
(Oxon.), J.S. NORMAN, M.A. (Cantab.) Special terms 
for Sons of Clergymen. 


l NITARIAN BOOKS and TRACTS 
may be had at the BOOK-ROOM of the 
BRITISH and FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOOCIA- 
TION, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, London. Catalo gues 
sont free. 
EW MAIL SERVICE to AUS- 
TRALIA and NEW CALEDONIA (vid 
Mauritius). —-COMPAGNIE des MESSAGERIES 
MARITIMES. London Agency, 97 Cannon Street, 
E.C. Under contract with the French Government 
for conveyance of mail: to Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Noumea, calling en route at Port Said, Suez, Mahé, 
Réunion, Mauritius, and Adelaide, the Messageries 
Maritimes Company will despatch their steamers from 
Marseilles (vid Suez Canal) every 28 days, as follows :— 
Tons. H.-p. 
On Thursday, 23rd Nov.,1882 Natat 3,829 6060 
On Thursday, 21st Dec., 1882 Caledonian4990 600 
On Thursday, 18th Jan.,1883 Melbourne 4,000 600 
On Thursday, 15th Feb., 1883 Saghalien 3,829 600 
On Thursday, 15th Mar., 1883 Sydney 4,000 600 
On Thursday, 12th April, 1883 Salazie 4,000 600 
And so on every 28 days, 
Arriving at 








Mauritius | Adelaide | Melbourne | Sydney | Noumea 
Dee. 15 Jan, 2 Jan, + Jan.7 | Jan. 13 
Jan. 12 Jan. 30 Feb. 1 Feb. 4 | Feb. 10 
Feb. 9 Feb. 27 Mar. 1 Mar, 4] Mar. 10 


And so on every 28 days. 

On the 9th of November, a corresponding steamer 
(the Gange) will be despatched from London, tiking 
cargo for all destinations as above, by transhipment 
at Murseilles, on board the Natal. 

For freight and iusurance apply to the Company’s 
loading brokers, Messrs. Gellatly, Hankey, Sewell, 
and Co., Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, Antwerp, 
and 109 Leadenhali Street, E.C. 

For passage*, plans of the steamers, and general in- 
formation, apply to the Company’s London Agency, 
97 Cannon Street, E.C. ; or the West End Sub-Agency, 
51 Pall Mall, S.W. ; or to the correspondents, Messrs. 
Gellatly, Hankey, Sewell, and OCo., 101 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow, and Messrs. G. H. Fictzher and Co., 
Mersey Chambers, Liverpool. 

* Passengers securing their berths in London are 
entitled to the free conveyance of their baggage to 
Marseilles hy steamer from London, or overland as 
explained in the handbooks. 

Rates of passage-money from Marseilles :—To 
Mauritius and Australian ports—First-class, £65 ; 
second-class, £52; third-class, £22 163. To New 
Caledonia—First-clas:, £75 ; second-class, £60 ; third- 
class, £2343. Special return tickets issued for first 
and second-class. 

REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, aod in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 





LAVERY and the SLAVE 
TRADE in EGYPT.—The BRITISH and 
FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY will hold 
a PUBLIO MEETING at WILLIS'S ROOMS, 
KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, on WEDNESDAY, 
to consider the above question. The Chair will be 
taken at 3 p.m. by the Right Hon. the EARL OF 
SHAFTESBURY, KG. Amongst those who have 
promised to speak are:—The Right Hon. W. E. 
Forster, M.P., the Rev. Canon Wilberforce, His 
Eminence Cardinal Manning, R. W. Felkin, Esq. 
(African traveller), several Members of Parliament, 
and other Gentlemen. 


Loxpox HOSPITAL TRAINING 
4 SCHOOL for NURSES, Whitechapel, E. 


Increased accommodation having lately been pro- 
vided, there are saveral vacancies for dies who 
may wish to avail themselves of the unrivalled oppur- 
tunities for instruction in Medival and Surgical 
Nursing which the 800 beds of the London Hospital 
present. Probationers are received on payment of 
One Guinea a week, inclusive of everything but 
washing, for periods of three months, There are 
also several vacancies for Probationers, who, if ap- 
pointed after a month’s trial, will be paid £12 for 
the first year, and £20 for the second. 


The Nursing Lectures are given every Wednesday, 
at8p.m. Ist Course, ‘On the General Details of 
Nursing,” by Miss Liickes, Matron to the Hospital, 
commene:ng in August. 2ud Course, ‘‘ On Elementary 
Anatomy and Surgical Nursing,’’ by Frederick Treves, 
Esq., F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon to the Hospital, 
commencing November 8th, 1882. 3rd Course, “‘ On 
Elementary Physiology and Medical Nursing,” by A. 
Erne-t Sansom, Esq., M.D., F.8.C.P., Physician to 
the Hospital, commene'ng in March, 1883, 

A limited number of Ladies admitted, on payment 
of Half-a-Guinea for each Course.—For further par- 
ticulars, apply to A. H. HAGUARD, Secretary. 


TEEBACOMBE.The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, on the verge of the Atlantic, with the 
mild winter climate of western Devon. Rooms facing 
south, overlooking the Hotel gardens, specially fitted 
for winter use.—Apply to MANAGER, 


preenn FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


JATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ADVANTAGES. 


Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly barmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 


BRAN & Cos OWN SAUCE. 





anc 


GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
1 

POTTED MEATS. Also, 

FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


Te RTLE SOUP, andJ ELLY, andother 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


GOOD TEETH. 
Use the delightful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth- 
wash,— 
Sw AD Na Re Ae 
—This is the only Oriental preparation that 
preserves the pearly whiteness of the teeth. Carriage 
free, on receipt of ls 3d in stamps or postal order.— 
H. SAWYER, 226 Holloway Road, London, N. 


POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A vure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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GREAT INTERNATIONAL 


FISHERIES EXHIBITION, 


TO BE OPENED IN 





L 0 NS 6 Ss, 
MAY, 1883. 
PATRON. 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
PRESIDENT. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
TO INCLUDE 
SEA TIS HING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 

Nets of all kinds, Gear Lines, Ropes, &c., Models of 
Fishing Craft, Boats and Caps stuns, Lamps, Electric 
Lights, Charts, Glasses, 

LIFEBOATS, LIFE-SAVING APPARATUS, Ke. 
FRESH-WATER FISHING. 

Rods of all kinds. Reels, Lines, and Gut, Artificial 
Flies and Baits. Hooks, Tackle, Eel Traps, Boats, 
Punts, Anglers’ Apparel, &c. 
APPLIANCES for HATCHING and REARING and 
transporting Fish and Fish Ova, and for breeding 
Oysters and other Shell Fish, Passes and Ladders, 
Diseases of Fish, Pollution of Rivers , &e. 
CONDITION of FISHERMEN, Equipment, Food, 
Medicine, Houses, Partnerships, Insurances, Benctit 
Societies. 

PRODUCTS of FISH, Fish-curing, and preparation 
of all kinds (with specimens), for Food and otherwise, 
Oils, Manures, &c., Pearls, Corals, &ce. Models of 
FISH MARKETS, Appliances for Transport of Fish, 
&e. 


Specimens of all kinds of Fish and Aquatic Life. 
HISTORY and LITERATURE of FISH and LOAN 
COLLECTIONS, 

And many other things to be found in Prospectus. 
Persons wishing to exhibit, must apply by November 
25th. 

For exhibitors of small collections or single objects 
unable to provide for the reception and care of their 
exhibits, the Committee wilil, if they think fit, under- 
take the same, subject to Regulation No. 40 in the 
Prospectus. 

Prospectuses, FULL INFORMATION, Forms of 
Entry, List of Special Prizes, and Prize Kssays, to b2 
obtained FREE trom 
THE SECRETARY, 24 HAYMARKET, 
LON — S.W. 


STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &c. 


STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World, 


PRIZE. MED AL Ww HISKY 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 

FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNE 

EXHIBITION, 1879. 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION HOUSE — 
E.C., LONDON 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tuer Great RemMeDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
auy vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 


GOLD MEDAL, 





OXFORD ST. 
Ww. 








UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
- IMITED. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... one ..» £1,500,000 


Reserve Fund £830,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


. LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches —— the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fij 

TE iLEG RAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Culoni 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year, 4} per cent. per annum 
for two years and upwards. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILway ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FaTAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds, 

The Richt Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anv RESERVE, £240,000. 
MopeERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonvs ALLOWED TO rity 00 AFTER FIvE YEARS. 
HAS BEEN PAID’ AS *COMPENSATION, 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, or 
6 CORNHILLB, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


VNOMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subseribed —... e £2,500, 600 








Capital Paid up .. 250,000 
Life Funds, in Speci al Trust for Lifo 

Police yholders, exceed ” we _ 733,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, onions 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secret: wy. 


NUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICI 38, 
K Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 

FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 

LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses, Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 





BSTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
he Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
_March 3lst, 1880. 


told Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award 
and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


1881. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article. Standard. 


| PURE COCOA ONLY. 

RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA ** Strictly pure.”’—W. W. Stoddart, 
| FB.LC., F.G.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| FIFTEEN 1 PRIZE MEDALS. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is a by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and Cu., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





FRY’S 





RUPTURES. 

V HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 
medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft ‘band: ure 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 
monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 
CO., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London. (No Agents.) 





a G 


53rd ‘Son. —Oirculation ov. 
Weather Predictions. Voice er 15000, ™ 
Europe. Zadkiel foretold exact time vf War in Eee of 
London: Cousins and Oo., 
Garden, cielo aes, Covent 





This day is published, 2 vols, 8yo, 
IPLOMATIO’ STUDY on th 


CRIMEAN WAR (1852 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATION. Sees RUSSIAN 


London: Wm. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 





This day is published, 80, — 34 Ulustrations ana 
\ ANDERINGSin BALOCHISTAy, 





at Major-General Sir C. M, M 
K.C.B., C.8.1., 0.LE., Bengal Staff Corps, Qmae® 
master: aaa alin India ; ; Author of Narr i 


Journey through the Province of Khorwame = -s 


London: Wm. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 





$< 


In 2 vols., with Portraits, pm 8v0, price 303, 
HOMAS & KEMPIS, anda the 


Brothers of Common Life, 2B th 
KEITLEWELL, M.A. A 7 ere 
“ These volumes abound with interesting materi ialg,” 


Spectat 
Kr GAN PAuvL, TREXCH, and Go., lenin, = 


This on, inl wie price ie cloth, 
NGYPT.— NATIVE RULERS anj 
4 FOREIGN INTERFERENCE. By Baroy pp 

Mavontig£, Author of ‘ Diploms atic. Sketches,” “ Mr. 
Glidstone and the Greek Question,” &e, 
London: W. Rip@way, 169 Pi ceadilly, 


Twelfth Edition, pont free, One Shilling, 
[)® WATTS on AST HMA and 
BRO NCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Suecesg- 
- Method of Curing these Diseases. By Rozerr 
Warts, M.D., F. R.S.L., F.C. S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
pte Cavendish Square, London, WwW. 
London: C. MrTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 





Nc rLISH MECH ANIC and WO RLD 

_4 of SCIENCE, Every Friday, price 24; post 
free, m3. Oldest, cheapest, and best Journal of 
Popular Science and Practical Mechanics, 

E. J. Kin BLEWHITE, 3l Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, and all Newsmen. 


KW ST. “PANCRAS | WORK. 
L HOUS#.—See the BUILDER (4d, by post 
44d); Views of Houses, Bromley, and Honses, “Picea 
dilly—The Architect’s Services—Longfe low Memo. 
rial- -Aphrodite—President’s Address, Institute of 
Architects—The Settled Land Act—Straightening & 
Chimney—Brunswick Hygienic Congress, &.—No, 46 
Catheri ne Street, and all Newsman. 


Tr" 19) ANTI. STY LOGR APH 
(Hearson’s Patent). Is a pen and inkstand 
in one, for the Pocket or Desk. 





HE ANTLSTYLOGRAPH 
(Hears n's PATENT); Pocket Size, 286d; Desk 

Size, 33 64; is a Penho!der, carrying a nibbed pen and 
sufficient ink for many hours’ coutinuons writing. 
Is ready for instant use without adjustment, 

Pens, non-corrodible and changeable at pleasure, 
price 1s per box. 

Anti-Stylograph, fitted with Gold pen, iridium. 
pointe 4d, price e103 6d. 


HE ANTLSTYLOGRAPH 

(Hearson's PATENT). Is not a point-writer, 

but a trne pen, with nibs, fine, medium, or broad, 
to suit all writers. May be had of all Stationers. 

Wholesale only of Toos. De La Rvuk and Co., London. 





LAMPS and eae” 


\ ILLIAM Ss. UBTOR, 
88 (late 39) Oxford Street, > 

Has a Choice Selection of XK EROSINE, " MODER- 
ATOR, and other Lamps on Show in Artistic 
BRONZE, ORMOLU, DOULTON WARE, Fancy 
CHINA, CRYSTAL, and VENETIAN GLASS, all 
of the Highest Quality, at Moderate Prices. 
KEROSINE LAMBS, from ...... 23 6d to 12s 

Ditto, DUPLEX, from...... 83 61 to £5 ls 

JSPENDING Ditto, from ...... 53 0d to £10 
QUEEN’S READING Ditto, from lls 0d to £3 
BRACKET LAMBS, from ......... 12s 0d 
PASSAGE LAMPS, from............ 33 3d 
STOVES, for Mineral Oil, for 

oa Ln Conservatories, 

pI on <e senasnanssvaniobioaneenderss 9s Od each 

MODE Re ATOR LAMPS, from ... 103 0d to £7 10s 

OOLZA OIL, Best, 33 por Gallon. 

KEROSINE, Best, pure water white, safo and 
inodorous, 1s 81 ; 

CATALOGUES of GENERAL FURNISHING 
TRONMONGERY, CABINET FURNITURE, BED- 


STEADS, and BEDDING, GRATIS and POSTE ParD, 








I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—The infirmities of our nature almost 
necessitate disease. Impurity of the blood, fuucti onal 
disturbances, and loose living constantly give rise to 
despi mndency, debility, or distempers. In the above- 
named remedies, the community can and do have, at 
a little cost, the safe and certain means of preventing 
or checking, and curing both outward ailments and 
inward maladies. Ample plainly printed and very 
intelligible cirections accompany every package | of 
both Ointment and Pills, which only require atteutive 
study to enable every invalid to be his or her own 
medical adviser. The earlier these powerful remedies 
are employed after discovery of the diseave, the more 
rapid will be their action in expelling from the system 
ell noxious matter and restoring health. 








— 
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| 
JAMES NISBET AND COS 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
swiss LETTERS and ALPINE POEMS. By the late 


pity Haverait. With 12 Illustrations of Alpine Scenery and 
Fasc a Baroness Helga von Cramm. Small 4to, cloth, extra gilt, 12s. 


Flowe's . 
AIR: a Book for Young Ladies. By the 

BRIGHT ant ate, M.A. 16mo, cloth, ls. 3 y 
r By Hesba Stretton. 


The LORD'S PURSEBEARERS. 

n 8yo, cloth, 1s 61. ; 
nC'BATTERY and the BOILER; or, the Electrical 
Adventares of I A naman Layer. By R, M. Batuantyne, Crown 

STTEN PILGRIMS ; or, Battles which all must 


8y0, 
TEN 
The. xIT the Same. Small 4to, cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 5:. 
A NOBLE VINE, By the Rev. J. Jackson Wray. Crown 
0, cloth, 3s 6d. ‘ 
mhe STORY of a SHELL; a Romance of the Sea. With 
Some Sea Teachings. A Book for Boys and Girls. By the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, 
D.D. “Small 4to, cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 6s. 

ANew Cheap Shilling Issue of LIFE of OUR LORD, for the 
Young. BRIGHTER THAN THE SUN; OR, CHRIST THE LIGHT OF 
THE WORLD. By the Samer. In paper covers, small 4to. This is a cheap 
Js issue of the larger work, with the sam> type and Full-page Ilu-trations. 

and REGINA. By Mrs. Marshall. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Illustrated, 5s. 

NOBODY. By Miss Warner. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 
336d. New Volume of the “ Golden Ladder” Ser‘es. 

DECIMA’S PROMISE. By Agnes Giberne. Crown 8vo, 
Joth, Illustrated, 3s 6d. - 

HOW THEY DID. By Grace Stebbing. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Illustrated, 5:. 

EXPELLED: the Story of a Young Gentleman. By 
Berxarp HELDMANN. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ilustrated, 5s. 

DORRINCOURT: a Tale for Boys. By the Same. Crown 
$vo, cloth, I'lustrated, 5s. 

BOXALL SCHOOL. By the Same. 
Illustrated, 3s 6d. 

STRONG and FREE: a Book for Young Men. By the 
Rev. GeorGE EverarD, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Day by Day,” &e. Witha Recom- 
mendatory Letter from the Right Honourable the Earl of Shaftesbury. 16mo, 
limp cloth, 1s ; boards, 1s 6d. , ; 

ABRIGHT LIFE. Cr. 8vo, cloth, with Steel Portrait, 3/6. 

A MAIDEN’S Work. By Lady Hope, Author of ‘‘ Our 
Coffee Room,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 

WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN: a True Story. By the 
Author of “English Hearts and English Hands,’’ ‘The Memorials of Captain 
Hedley Vicars,’ &c, Small crown 8yvo, cloth limp, ls. 

London: JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW LIST. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers and Railway Stalls, price 1s. 

TINSLEYS’ CHRISTMAS ANNUAL for 1882. LAST 
CHRISTMAS EVE: a Complete Story. By Richard Dow1rnG, Author of 
“High-Water Mark,” ‘‘ My Darling’s Ransom,’’ &e With about Twenty 
Engravings by Harry Furniss. 

Just ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, ee: £ 

LEGION; or, the Modern Demoniac. By William Gilbert, 
Author of “* Memoirs of a Cynie,’’ “ Shirley Hall Asylum,’ &e, 

Just ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 

WITH a SHOW THROUGH SOUTHERN AFRICA, and 
PERSONAL REMINISCENUVES of the TRANSVAAL WAR. By CHares 
Du Vat. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 

At all Libraries and Booksellers, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 25:. 

The ROYAL DUKES and PRINCESSES of the FAMILY of 
GEORGE the THIRD. A View of Court Life and Manners for Seventy 
Years, 1760-1830. By Percy Firzarratp, M.A., Author of ‘‘The Life of 
George the Fourth,” &e. 

At all Libraries and Booksellers, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Ilust., 25s. 

PARIS in PERIL. Edited by Henry Vizetelly, Author of 
“ Berlin under the New Empire,” &e. 

At all Libraries and Booksellers, in 2 vols. post 5vo, price 21 


REMINISCENCES of an OLD BOHEMIAN. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
PATTY’S PARTNER. By Jean Middlemass, Author of 


“ Sackeloth and Broadcloth.” ‘‘ Dandy,” &c. 


TALBOT’S FOLLY. By W.B.Guinee. 3 vols. 
BURIED for GOLD. By A. C. Sampson, Author of ‘*‘ Crushed 


Beneath his Idol,’’ *‘ The Scarborough Belle,” &e. 3 vols. 
PROPER PRIDE. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

ALLERTON TOWERS. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip), Author of ‘‘ Eyre of Blendon,”’ ‘* Society’s Puppets,’’ &c. 3 vols. 
SWEET INISFAIL. By Richard Dowling, Author of 

“The Duke’s Sweetheart,” &c. 3 vols. 
CHUMS: a Tale of the Queen’s Navy. 3 vols. 
GLADYS: a Frivolous Novel. By ‘‘ Tramio.” 
TWO NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, price 5s 


STRAINS from the STRAND. By Henry S. Leigh, Author 
of “ The Carols of Cockayne.” 
At all Libraries and Booksellers, in 1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 73 6d. 


LUNATIC LYRICS. By Alfred Greenland. | Immediately. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 





3 vols. 


NEW EDITION, the NINTH THOUSAND, REVISED and ENLARGED, 


100 pages, 8vo, price Que Shillinz, post free. 


x ma Y ry. 7 a 
THOUGHTS ON rTHEISM 
With Suggestions towards a_ Public Religious Service in 
Harmony with Modern Science and Philosophy. 
: ealing with religious progress and advance, if contains matter and sugges- 
tions which should be read, especia ly by members of Asseuiblies and all interested 
in the foundati.is of religion.”’’—Glasgow Heral l 
‘Its pages are enriched with numerous extracts from the most eminent 
divines, metaphysiciins, and scientists of muder . times.’’—Shrewsbury Free Press, 


London: TRUBNER and CQ., Ludgate Lill. 


«“ 











i\CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





The SALON of MADAME NECKER. By 
Vicomte D’Havssonvit_e. Translated from the French. 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 183, 


““M. D’Haussonville’s entertaining pages bring before the reader quite a 
panorama of the best society in France, including statesmen, financiers, poets, 
prose-writers, artists, critics, and philosophers, in the reign of Louis XVI.”— 
Daily News, 


—_————— 


STATE AID and STATE INTERFERENCE. 
By GEORGE BapEN PowELL. Crown 8yo. [Next week. 


LIFE of RICHARD COBDEN. By Joun 


Mortry. With a Portrait from a Drawing by Lowes Dickinson. 1s. 


*,* Uniform in size and type with the Cheap Edition of Carlyle’s “ Sartor 
Resartus’’ and “ Hero Worship,’’ but contains double the amount of matter. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


NEW NOVELS, 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NADINE. 
Founded on Fact. 
Passion.”” 2 vols. 


A Story of Modern Society, 
sy Mrs. Camppeti Prarp, Author of “ Policy and 
[This day, 








KATINKA ; or, Under the Veneer. 


By Ropert J. LAnG@starr HaviLanp. 3 vols. 


A Novel. 


[This day. 


CHILDREN of the WORLD: a 


Translated from the German of Pavut Heyrse. 3 vols. 


Novel. 


ABU TELFAN; or, the Return from the 


Mountains of the Moon. By Wituetm Raase, Translated from the 
German by Sorte Detrrs. 3 yols 
** Nothing can be in stronger contrast to our ordinary English fiction than the 
spiritel but faithful translation of ‘ Abu Telfan,’ one of Raabe'’s German works, 
by Sopie Delffs. It is fantastic to extravagance; it is dreamy, desultory, meta- 
physical, and unpractical; but it bears the stam» of originality upon every page, 
while it contains some movingly dramatic scenes and vividly sarcastic skatches 
of society.”’—Times. 


r - rom veel. . a _ 
UPTON-ON-THAMES: a Novel. By Tuomas 
A. PINKERTON. 2 vols. 

*** Upton-on-Thames3’ will not place its author on a level with George Eliot ; 
but there is much in it which permits him to claim kinship with even so dige 
tinguished an analyser of human foibles as that great woman.’’—Daily News, 

“Mr. Pinkerton’s pen-and-ink sketches remind us of the rude ‘interiors’ of 
Miers and Teniers.’’—Standard 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C.° 


WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cabinet 


Edition. Uniform and Complete, in 20 Volumes. Printed from a new and 
legible type, in volumes of a convenient and handsome form, price £5. Each 
volume, price 5s, may be had separately. 





S 


ArHenzxum.—“A delightful edition of George Eliot’s works, .....In size, type, 
and paper, everything that could be wished.’ 

Pau Maus Gazer7Te.—“ Nowadays, publishers appear to vie with exch other|/in 
giving to their reissues of books at low prices all the characteristics of true excel- 
lence ; and, so far, nousdy has succeeded better than Messrs. Blackwood, in their 
Cabinet Edition of George Eliot’s Works. A clear and well-arranged pace, fine 
paper, and sound binding, make this edition so good a one, that it would be pro- 
nounced excellent, apart from all considerations of cost." 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Cheap 
Editions. With Illustrations. 

Apam Bepz, 33 6d. Tur Mint on tHE Foss, 33 6d. Fenrx Hour tHe 
RApIcaL, 3364. Scenks oF CLERICAL Lire, 3s. Sitas MARN=ER, 2;6d. Romowa, 
with Vignette, 33 64. Danren Deronpa, with Vignette, 73 6d. MippDLEMARCH, 
with Viguette, 7s 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS of 


Edition, crown 370, 5s 


THE SPANISH GYPSY. New Edition, crown 8vo,. 5s. 
JUBAL; and other Poems. New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 
WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, in Prose and 


Verse. Selected from the Works of ticorge Eliot. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The GEORGE-ELIOT BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. New 


Printed on 
‘ine Paper, with red border, and isomely bound, in cloth gilt, feap. 8vo, 


4] 


33 61; or in elegant leather bindi 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburghand London. 
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IN SHILLING MONTHLY PARTS. 
EDITION DE LUXE. 


OF 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED, and carefully printed on the Best Paper. 


THE SERIES WILL COMMENCE WITH IVANHOE, 
Part. I of which will be published on November 24th, 1882. 
Prospectus of all Booksellers, or post free from, 


WARD, LOCK, and CO., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


AN 


IN HALF-CROWN MONTHLY PARTS. 


Part I. ready November 24th, 1882. 


AN EDITION DE LUXE 
OF 
H O O D’S W O R K S§, 


CONTAINING THE WHOLE OF HIS WRITINGS; 
AND IN ADDITION, MEMORIALS OF THOMAS HOOD, BY HIS SON AND DAUGHTER. 
WITH THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, Numbering about One Thousand. 


Prospectus of all Booksellers, or post free from the Publishers, 


WARD, LOCK, and CO., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3:, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £t 4s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 
AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 





ASK FOR 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILI1Y 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


KINAHAN’S 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WHISKY. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Signature, thus— 
LEA and PERRINS. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 





Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
plea ant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr, DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





NEW BOOKS. 





T. PYM’S NEW BOOK. 
PICTURES from the POETs, An 


Illustrated Book of Child-life, i 
tints, bevutifally printed in the ‘beat, brown 
Chromo-Lithography. Bound in an illust ath. 





cover, paper boards, cloth back, price 3s en 


Sn a ai 
NEW IS3UE. 
CHILDREN BUSY, CHILDREN 
GLAD, CHILDREN NAUGHTY, CHILDR. 
—. frag oe by hi Pym. Stories by re 
>rinted in best style of Ch -Lithozranhy 
Illustrated cover, 3e 61. nade Lithography, 
“One of the prettiest and most attractive 
have seen for a long time.”’—Saturday Revi 


books we 
ew, 





PICTURES to PAINT. 


MORE OUTLINE PICTURES for the 
LITTLE ONES to COLOUR. By T. Pry C 
fully printed in sepia on a grey paper speciaitg 
made for the purpose, 4to, 1s; cloth, 2s re 


For the LITTLE ONES. 
MY FAVOURITE STORY Book 


The Illustrations are printed in sepia, and 

3 sepia, 0 
a pare each, with a Story to face. 4to ‘aa 
boards, 2s 3 











By the A UTHOR of ** WE and the WORLD,” &e. 
A WEEK SPENT in a GLASS Ponp, 


By the Great WAtER BEETLE. Written b "i 
Ewing. Numerous Illustrations in pe day 
R. André. 4to, illustrated cover, cloth back, 33 64 





With more than 200 original Illustrations, _ 


SUNDAY. New Volume, Illustrated 
cover, in strong boards, 33; extra cloth gilt, 53, 
** Full of charming pictures and interest 
ing.”’—Christian World. obit 
“We know of no better magazine of its kind’— 
Church Times, 2 


Amusement and Instruction on a New Plan, 


HAPPY SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 


With numerous Outline I] ustrations of Bible 
Subjects, printed on superfine lined paper, for 
the 1 ttle ones to Colour and Write about. 4to, 
paper ec vers, 1s ; cloth, 2s. e 





“LEFT TILL CALLED FOR.” By 


the Authors of ‘Honour Bright,’ &. With 
a Outline Illustrations. Oblong, cloth 
oards, ls. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and 060., 
2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


DOROTHY, 


A COUNTRY STORY in ELEGIAC VERSE. 
WITH PREFACE. 


‘Will live long in our memories as an idyl in 
genuine Doric, enforcing homely, healthful, and 
primitive virtues, and teaching a lesson which runs a 
sad risk of beng forgotten in these last years of the 
nineteenth century.’’—Academy. 

“The author of ‘Dorothy’ has prodaced a poem 
unique in form and matter...... The poem is original 
and beautiful, and seems to us sure of retaining a 
place in the minor poetical literature of the age.”— 
Saturday Review. 

“The story of this rough-handed maiden is very 
well told, with many touches of pathos, and yet more 
of humour, and some very picture:que sketc'es of 
country scenes and manners,’’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Tt is long since we remember to have red so noble 
a viid'‘cation of the dignity of labour, or so faithful 
a description of rural life.’’—Notes and Queries, 

« The author of ‘ Dorothy,’ approaching the subject 
from an imaginative point of view, dogs all that can 
be expected of him when he reminds us agreeably 
that a strong girl with hard hands may well deserve 
to be loved.’”’—Guardian. 

‘*What Tennyson has done for medixval high life 
in ‘The Princess,’ this anthor has done in * Dorothy’ 
for the hard low life of a modern English farm-girl.” 
—New York Tribune. 

** {he author has contrived to give to the whole poem 
an appropriately simple, rustic, breezy, wholesome 
air, redolent of rural life and manners,”’—Illustrated 
London News. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


Now ready. New Edition. Crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound, 6s. 


A LIFE’S LOVE, 
and NEW POEMS. 
By GEORGE BARLOW. 








REMINGTON and CO., 134 New Bond Street, W. 








Mr. MOLLOY’S NEW WORK. 
Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 


Court Life Below Stairs; or, 


London Under the First Georges, 1714-1760, By 
J.FirzGeRaLp MOLLoy. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 











oe 26 ct a 
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RIGHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ Libraries. 


IN the LAND of MISFORTUNE. 
By Lady FLorence DIXxIg, Author of 
«Across Patagonia,” &. With numerous 
Illustrations by Major Fraser and Captain 
c. F. Beresford, R.E., engraved by 
Whymper and Pearson. In 1 vol. demy 
8vo, 18s. 


NOTES UPON SOME of SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S PLAYS. By Frances ANNE 
(Fanny) Kemste. In 1 vol. demy 8vo; 
finely printed in an especial ink, 7s 6d. 


OLD COACHING DAYS; or, Road 
Sketches in Bygone Days. By STANLEY 
Harris (‘An Old Stager”). With 
numerous Full-page Illustrations by John 
Sturgess. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. 


BRIGHTER BRITAIN. A Full 
Description of Life in Northern New 
Zealand, with Chapters upon the Maories, 
Natural History, Gold- 
digging, &c. With an Appendix on New 
Zealand Literature. By Wittiam DELISLE 
Hay. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s. 


Productions, 


NOVELS. 


In 3 vols. each. 


POPULAR 
At all the Libraries. 


EVE LESTER. By Mrs. Diehl, 


Author of ‘The Garden of Eden,” &c. 


’ 

Mrs. RAVEN’S TEMPTATION. 
By the Author of “ Dr. Hardy’s Mar- 
riage,” &c. 

“*Mrs, Raven’s Temptation’ belongs to the s -nool 
of Mrs. Henry Wood. It is perhaps more nearly akin 
to‘ The Shadow of Asblydat’ in handling ; but the 
main situation of the plot is one which forms the turn- 
point of Henry Kingsley’s best novel, ‘ Ravenshoe.’” 
Academy. 


A FEARLESS LIFE. Bv Charles 
QuenTIN, Author of “So Young, my 
Lord, and True.”’ 

“Mr. Quentin’s book is remarkable not only for a 
good deal of ability in the des:riptions of a wild 
Cornish coast, and the individuality of certain unusual 
characters, inhabitants of a village thereon, but for 
rome suggestive peculiarities in the author’s view of 
life.’—Athenewm. 


ROBIN. By Mrs. Parr, Author 


of “ Adam and Eve,” “ Dorothy Fox,” &c. 

“Mrs, Parr is never dull; ber keen perceptions, 

womanly delicacy, and generous sympathies carry the 
reader with her through every page.’—Queen, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Q.een. 


SON, 


Miss FRANCES POWER COBBE’S NEW BOOK. 
Just published, crown 8yvo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The PEAK in DARIEN, and other 


Inquiries touching Concerns of the Soul and the 
Body. By Frances Power CoBBE, 


Also, a Second Edition, 5s. 


MissF, POWERCOBBE.—The DUTIES 
of WOMEN. A Course of Lectures delivered in 
London and Clifton. 


*.* Seven Editions of this work have been sold in 
merica. 


Also New Editions, by the Same Author. 


The HOPES of the HUMAN RACE. 
Essays on the Life after Death, aud the Evolu- 
tion of Social Sentiment. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 5s. 


ALONE to the ALONE. A Collection 
of Prayers. Third English Edition, with 
Additional Preface, 221 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, price 5s, 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIFTY RECENT NOVELS BY POPULAR 
AUTHORS. 








GeorceE Mac Donatp.— Weighed and Wanting, and Castle Warlock. 
W. Besant.—All Sorts and Conditions of Men, and The Revolt of Man. 
Antuony Trottope.—Kept in the Dark, and Marion Fay. 

J. H. Suorrnovusr.—John Inglesant. (1,600 Copies.) 

Mrs. OtipHant.—IJn Trust, and Harry Joscelyn. 

Mrs. Parr.—Adam and Eve, Dorothy Fox, and Robin. 

Miss Yoner.— Unknown to History, and Love and Life. 

Miss PrEarp.—Schloss and Town, Princess Alethea, and The Rose Garden. 
Mrs. Macqrvom.—A Faithful Lover, and Beside the River. 

R. D. Buackmorr.—Christowell, and Mary Anerley. 

WitttaAM Buack.—The Beautiful Wretch, and White Wings. 
Tuomas Harpy.—TZwo on a Tower, and The Trumpet-Major. 

Mrs. J. H. Rippent.—Daisies and Buttercups, and Alarie Spenceley. 
Justin McCarruy.—TZhe Comet of a Season, and Donna Quixote. 
James Payn.—d Grape From a Thorn, and For Cash Only. 

Mrs, Henry Woov.—Court Netherleigh, and Johuny Ludlow. 

Saran Tyrner.—Scotch Marriages, and The Bride’s Pass. 

M. E. Brappon.—Mount Royal, Asphodel, and Just as I Am. 
Jesste Forneraitn.—Avth and Kin, and The Welljields. 

Ricuarp Dowiina.—The Sapphire Ring, and Sweet Inisfail. 
Major-General Hamtry.—The House of Lys, and Traseaden Tall. 
W. Criark Russett.—A Sailor's Sweetheart, and The Lady Maud. 
Hawzey Smart.—Zhe Great Tontine, and Belles and Ringers. 


G. M. Crarx.—Hilary’s Love Story, and Fortune’s Marriage. 
And every other Novel of more than average interest. 


All the Best Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Science, and Travel, and 
Adventure, are also taken in large numbers on the Day of Publication. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, New Edition now ready. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, London. 


BRANCH OFFICES :— 
281 REGENT STREET, AND 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


MR. O’DONOVAN’S BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, Maps, and Fac similes of State Documents, price 33s. 


THE MERV OASIS: 
Travels and Adventures East of the Caspian during the Years 1879-80-81 


? 


Including Five Months’ Residence among the Tekkés of Merv. 


By EDMOND O’DONOVAYN, 


Special Correspondent of the Daily News. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s, 


OF 


STUART 


CITIES 


By REGINALD 


EGY P T. 


POOLE. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOR PERCIVAL.” 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A M O C L E 


By MARGARET VELEY, Author of “For Percival.” 








D S. 








© South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


A TOUR in GREECE, 1880. By Richard 


Rip.ry Farrer. With 27 Full-page Illustrations, by Lord Windsor. Royal 
8vo0, with a Map, 21s. 


LAMBETH 


ASSOCIATIONS. By J. Cave-Browne, M.A., Vicar of Detling, Kent; and 
for many years Curate of Lambeth Pari-h Church. With an Introduction by 
the ArcHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 8vo, with Illuminated Frontispiece and 
other Illustrations, pr.ce 21s. 


This day is published. 
TASSO. By E. J. Hasell. 


1is day is published. 


23 6d. 
This day is published. 


HAMILTON. By John Veitch, LL.D., 


Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Being the 
New Volume of ‘“* Philosophical Classics for English Readers,’ Crown 8vo, 
with Portrait, 33 6d. 






his day is published. 


GERALDINE HAWTHORNE. A Sketch. 


By the Author of *‘ Miss Mol'y,’’ ‘‘ Delicia,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 73 6d, 


Next week will be published. 


MATTHEW DALE, FARMER. By Mrs. 
Sanpers(A.L.0.S8.), Author of “‘ Happy with Either,’ &c. 2 vols. pest 8vo, 17s. 
Next week will be published. 


THE NEW GOLDEN AGE, and INFLUENCE 


of the PRECIOUS METALS uponthe WORLD. By R. Hocartu Patterson, 
Author of the ‘‘Science of Finance,’’ “‘ Essays in History and Art,’’ &c. 


2 vols. 8vo. 
IMPRESSIONS of BAD-HOMBURG, 


Comprising a Short Account of the Women’s Associations of Germany under 
the Red Cross. By Lady Joun Manners, Author of * Employment of 
Women in the Public Service,” ** Later Years of Lord Beaconsfield,”’ ‘* Gems 
of German Poctry.’’ Crown 8yo, price 1s 6d, 


FIRE FOUNTAINS. By C. F. Gordon 


Cummina, Author of ‘A Lady’s Craise in a French Man-of-War,”’ ‘‘ At Home 
in Fiji,” &c. With Map and numerons Illustrations. In 2 vols, Svo. 
{In the press. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 


A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN-OF- 


WAR. Bythe Same. Post 8vo, with Map and numerons I]lustrations, 12s 6d, 
**Told with spirit and liveliness, interspersed with fascinating descriptions of 
gorgeous scenery.’’—Spectator. 
*‘ Another delightful book.” —Atheneum 


AT HOME in FIJI. By the Same, 


plete in 1 vol. post 8vo, with Iliustrations and a Map, 7s 6d. 
* Beautiful and enchanting.”—Duaily Telegraph. 
**This book has been much praised, but never enough......The volume tempts 
one to return to it again and again.”’—Venity Foir. 
Sir ARCHIBjiLD ALISON, Part., D.C.L.—Next week will be published. 


SOME ACCOUNT of MY LIFE and 


WRITINGS. An Autobiography. By the late Sir ArcHIRALp ALison, Bart., 
D.C.L. Edited by his Davauter-1n-Law. In 2 vol<. 8vo, with Portrait, 


price 36s, 
TUNIS, PAST and PRESENT. With a 


Narrative of the French Conquest of the Regency. By A. M. Broaptry, 
Correspondent of the Times during the War in Tunis. With numerous Illns- 
trations and Maps. 2 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 

“The volumes afford a complete key to the political history of Tunis, Tripoli, 
and Egypt......Mr. Broadley’s instructive volumes, which, entertaining for the 
general public, are indispensable to the students of England's policy in North 
Africa. The author writes tersely and to the point. His facts are placed pleas- 
antly before the reader; and valuable as the book is to politicians as a work of 
reference in the libr , it will be equaily appreciated by millions of our fellow- 
countrymen.’’—Duily Telegraph. 


ROUGH RECOLLECTIONS of MILITARY 


SERVICE and SOCIETY. By Lieutenant-Colonel BaLcarres D. WarpLaw 
Ramsay. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

**The volumes are charged with anecdotes, some of them truly delic‘ons 
These amusing volumes are, as we have said, replete with authentic andexce!lent 
anecdotes of persons great and small.’’—Saturday R: view. 

“The brace of laughable stories which we shall now quote will recall Charles 
Lever’s merriest vein We can quote no more samples of Colonel Ramsay's 
strictly persoval recollections, but must remark that they are all so uniformly 
good, that our selections can lay no claim to be in any sense the pick of his well- 
stocked basket.’’—Spectator. 


Com- 














This day is publi-hed, th» Fourth Edition. 
The REVOLT of MAN. By Walter Besant. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yvo, 3s 6d 

“©The Revolt of Man’ is decidedly clever It is a happy idea, well worked 
out, and must rank amongstthe best literary confections of its kind, Athenvum. 

“The romance contains a love-story, carried on under conditions of frestness 
that will inspire envy in the heart of many a novelist.”’—Globe, 

“The author of the satirical romance before us has achieved a very remarkable 
success...... The book, a3 a whole, ought to be read by everybody who h: 
to appreciate it, with a great dealof pleasure andamusement.’’—Saturday Rer 


The JEWS of BARNOW. Stories by Karl 


Emit Franzos. Translated by M. W. MacpowaLn. Crown S8yo, 5, 

**These stories deserve great piaise."’—Suturday Review. 

** We need hardly add, then, that its widely spread popularity is deserved. Kari 
Emil Franzos has the dramatic instincts which can imagine str 
them in the most artistic lizhts, and which seize on the salient ] 
able or eccentric ch: rs, Without neglectivg the homely realism which forms 
the background of sketches.’’—Times. 

**A quaint serie les, which have lost none of their quointness or 
interest in the Enzlish dres: given them by Mr. M. W. Macdowall. 4 t i 
v cameo in fiction, and deals with Galician scenes, Galician ves and 
Galician men and women, peers, peasants, and canarlle, A dashing 
turesque incident, and simple pathos, are attributes of the au 

“A most remar!able work, polemical to some extent, and written 
bit full of iife-tonches and poetic power.” —Whitehall Review. 



































WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


ALACE, and _ its 


Being the | 


Sixteenth Volume of “ Foreign Classics for English Readers.’ Crown 8yo, | 


Srmiiniereeinienatisitie 


GEORGE BELL AND SoON9s 
NEW BOOKS. 





The HISTORY of WOOD ENGRAVING in 


AMERICA. By W. J. Linton, with 100 finely Engraved Speci 
walnut binding, 4to, 31s 6d, ve 


FOLK-ETYMOLOGY: a Dictionary of 


Corrupted Words which have been Perverted in Form or Meaning by False 

Derivation or Mistakeu Analogy. By the Rey. A. S. Pauurr, Author of “A 

Word-hunter’s Note-book.”” Demy 8vo, 21s, 

| This volume is an attempt, for the first time in English, to make 

| C : bs > : 4 ’ f ac 

collection of that interesting cliss ef words which have either been pa sxc 

their true form or perverted from the'r proper meaning, under the corrupting 

| influence of popular speech. These words, both foreign and native, are cr‘tically 

| examined in the lizht of modern philology, and illustrated by a large number “A 
original quotations from early and luter Euglish. 


HELEN of TROY: a Poem. By A. Lang, 


M.A., Author of “‘ The Odys:ey of Homer done into English,” “ Theocritus, 
Bion, and Mosehus,”’ ‘‘ Ballades in Blue China.” Wide feap. 8vo, hand-made 
paper, 83 6d. 







“Mr. Lang's volume is likely to be a favourite with lovers of narrative verse. 
It is sustained in sweetness and in power, and its versification is happy throughout, 
Instances of delicate and dainty workmanship may be advanced, and the whole is 
charged with Greek feeling.”—Athenewum, 

‘Mr. Lang seems to have drunk deep at that neglected fountain of pure poetry 
(Chaucer) ; and both in the limpid flow of the verse, and here and there in the 
thonght, the reader finds in these new verses a beautiful echo of the old....... The 
author, ti!lnow known as a writer of prose and of ‘ ballades,’ has proved himself 
capable of that most difficult of tasks for the modern singer—the task of making 
a long narrative poem that it is an unmixed pleasure to read.”—Pa!l Mall Gazette. 


HOW TO DECORATE OUR CEILINGS, 


WALLS, and FLOORS. With Coloured Plates and numerous Diagrams, By 
M. E. James, Author of “‘ What shall we Act ?”’ Crown 8vo0, iu appropriate 
binding, 4s. 


The PRINCIPLES of GOTHIC ECCLESIAS. 


TICAL ARCHITECTURE. Withan Explanation of Technical Terms, and 
a Centenary of Ancient Terms, By M. H. Broxam. With numerous Wood- 
cuts by Jew tt. 11th Edition. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 15s. Companion Volume 
on CHURCH VESTMENTS, 7s 6d. 


SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED. A Dic- 


tionary of Synonymous Words in the English Language, Illustrated with 
Quotations from Standard Writers. By the late Ven. C J. Smirn, M.A. 
New Edition, with the Author’s Latest Corrections and Additions, edited by 
the Rev. H. Percy Smrru, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, Vicar of Great 
Barton, Suffolk. Dewy 8vo, 143, 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH RHYTHMS. By 


the late Epwin Guest, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., Master of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. New Edition, revised by Professor W. W. Skxrart. 1 vol. demy 8y0, 
18s. 


A DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS from the 
ENGLISH POETS. By Henry G. Bouy, F.R.A.S., F.L.S., &c. Large post 
8yvo, 10s 61. 

‘My. Bohn’s volume has the rare recommendation of being entirely free from 
the rubbish which is commonly thrust into similar collections. His selections 
baye been made from along and extensive conrse of reading, and it every where 
bears evidence of a scholar’s eye and taste. There must be, as we judge, n early 
8,000 qnotations in the volume, ranging from Chaucer to Tenny son.”’—Times. 


A SPIRITUAL COMMENTARY on the 


BOOK of PSALMS, specially setting forth their Messianic Interpretation. 
By the Rev. Epwarp Simms, M.A, Oxon., late Vicar of Escot, Devon. Demy 


vo, 123 Sd. 


(Exeter: H. S. ELAND.] 


The YALKUT on ZECHARIAH. Translated, 


with Notes and Appendices, by Epwarp G. Kine, B.D., Hebrew Lecturer at 
Siduey Sussex College, and Vicar of Madingley. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. | 


The HEBREW TEXT of the OLD 


COVENANT, printed in a Modifled Roman Alphabet. In 2 vols. Vol. I. The 
TEXT. Vol. Il. VOCABULARIES, the GRAMMAR, EASY HEBREW 
SENTENCES, VOCABULARIES to these SENTENCES. Edited by the late 
Rey. T. Jarrett, M.A., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Cambridge. 2 vols. demy 8yvo, 21s 


[Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 


PAPERS on PREACHING. By the Rev. G. 


Davies, Rector of Eldon, Hants. ‘Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
wide feap. 8vo, 63. 





4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S 
LIST OF STANDARD BOOKS lenis THE LIBRARY. 


LORD MACAULAY’ 5 sn AND LIFE. 
LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. | SPEECITES CORRECTED by HIMSELF :— 


By his Nephew, G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P, PEOP “ E’s E DITION, crown 8yo, 33 6d, 
POPULAR EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8ro, 6s, 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s. - ” 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 36s, MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :-— 


: see aa — LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols 8vo, Portrait, 21s. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from the ACCES- PEOPLE'S EDITION, 1 vol, crown See. ted. 
SION of JAMES the SECOND :— 


| 
STUDENT’S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s. | MISCELLANBOU Ss WRITINGS and 


PEOPLYE’S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, l6s, 


CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s. SPEECHES :— 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols, 8vo, £4, | STUDENT’S EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


; CA ee EDI'ION, li Indi Pe 1 de, T. 
CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS :— La fi "Cony ong ago yall 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


PROPLE’S EnIT T OPwole arown Rv, Zc in ~ —_ — 
OE aE aoe coe ae COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 56s. Edited by his Sister, Lidy Trevetyan, 
CHEAP EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s 64; sewed, 4s 6d, cloth. LIBRARY EDITION, with Portrait, 8 vols. demy 8v0, £5 5: 
CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. post 8vo, £4158. ° ; 
ra va TTY y . 
LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 
Tilustrated by G. Scharf, feap. 4to, 21s. Imperial 16mo, 10s 6d. QT," TOUT TS m= XT r TAY 
With IVRY and The ARMADA, Ido, 35 6a. ‘ SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS | of 
The Same, Illustrated by J. R. Wrguelin, Woodents by G. Pearson. | LORD MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by G. O. TREvEeLYAN, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, cloth extra, gilt e’ges. M.P. Crown 8vo, 63 4 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 


Armada. Cabinet Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s. Popular Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £2 23, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. |CAESAR; a Sketch. With Portrait and Map. 


3 vols. crown 8yvo, 183, Fourth Series, 8vo, 12s. | Svo, price 16s. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, a History of the First | The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 
Forty Years cf his Life. With 2 Seeman and 4 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown8yo, 183, 
By Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND since the ACCESSION of GEORGE 
III. 1760-1870. Seventh Edition, 3 vols. crown 8yo, 18s, 
By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY, M.A. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 1700-1784. 4 vols. S8vo, £3 12s. 
The HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS,| HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 
from AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 
By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 

HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND, 


Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
By Mrs. JAMESON. 
LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS.| LEGENDS of the MADONNA. With 27 


With 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts, 2 vols., 31s 61. Etchings and 165 Wocdcuts. 1 vol., 21s. 


LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. | "few commu ty iuy tamoiue Wit a mee a ae 
With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol., 21s. Wocdeuts. 2 vols., 42s. 
By Professor GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 
HISTORY of ANCIENT EGYPT. With Map and 261 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, £3 3s. 


By WALTER C. PERRY, Ph.D. 
A POPULAR INTRODUCTHON to the HISTORY of GREEK and ROMAN SCULPTURE. 
With 268 Lilustrations engraved on Wool. Syuare crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 
By Professor HEINRICH EWALD. 
The HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated from the German by J. E. Carpenter, M.A., with 
Preface by R. Martinrav, M.A, 5 vols, 8vo, £3 3s, 
By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A, and DEAN HOWSON. 
The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Copiously Hlustrated with Steel Plates, Land- 
laisse sia FEnirion, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landseipes on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to, 42s, 


INTERMEDIATE Epirion, with a Selection of Maps, P ates, and Woode «ts. 2 vols square crown &vo, 21s. 
Srupent s EpirTion, revised and condens (, with 45 Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 73 6d. 











By JEAN INGELOW. 
POETICAL WORKS. Reprinted, with Additional Matter, from the Twenty-third and Sixth 


Editions of the two Volumes reap: ctively ; with 2 Vignettes. 2 vols. fuap. Svo, P2. 
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OXFORD 


EDITIONS. s 





Now ready, pearl 16mo, cloth, Eighteenpence. 


A POCKET EDITION 


OF THE 


PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT. 


GIVING THE AUTHORISED AND REVISED VERSIONS 
SIDE BY SIDE. 


Cloth, red edges. 

Paste, grain morocco, limp aa iss A 
Ditto, interleaved w ith wr iting Paper... = ese 
Turkey morocco, limp ss aes 
Turkey morocco, circuit . 


NE OT OT DO 
o 


And in other Sizes and wien: at all Booksellers. 


Now ready, minion, crown 8vo. 
THE 


PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT, 


GREEK AND ENGLISH. 


Giving the Authorised Version, the Revised Version, the Revised Greek 


Text, and the Readings displaced by the Revisers, tn four parallel 
columns ; also space for MS. Notes. 


te ee: 
Cloth boards, red edges see i ‘es snp -- O12 6 
Turkey morocco ; ee “é oD OD 


The Revised Version is the joint wianeiain of the Universities of Oxford and 
Jambridge. 


Now ready, in various sizes and bindings, at prices ran 


| i 
n 

from 6s, upwards. “ae 

| THE 

| 

| 


OXFORD BIBLE FOR TEACHERS. 


CONTAINING THE AUTHORISED AND REVISED VERSIONS oF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT, 
| ARRANGED SIDE BY SIDE, 
| In addition to all the Helps to the Study of the Bible, which have made thegs 
| Elitions so celebrated; the whole forming 
| THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE FOR TEACHERS YET ISSUED, 


Pearl, 16mo. Minion, crown 8vo, 


(5} X 3} X 12 inches ) (73 «A 55 xX 2 inches.) 
French morocco, gilt edges... 63 O1.] Paste grain, to Ral limp ... 185 0a 
Turkey morocco, limp... .... 103 6d. | Turkey morocco, limp veo os A 


OXFORD REFERENCE BIBLES, 


CONTAINING THE AUTHORISED AND REVISED VERSIONS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT, 
SIDE BY SIDE. 
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